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THE REVELATION OF AN ARTIST IN LITERATURE.* 
- BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


=) | is interesting to observe that Catholics fre- 
hy] quently complain, with a certain irritation, that 
i] the Protestant mind seems incapable of under- 
standing the essential value of the Church or the 
psychology of individual Catholics themselves. 
Protestants, it is often said, have an opaque side in their 
mentality, “like the moon,” and it is frequently turned toward 
their Catholic brethren. This is a quotation, and I do not 
feel entirely responsible for the metaphor. This is very easily 
explained, since the Catholic religion among persons who 
have—let us say—‘inherited” it, becomes as easily worn as 
an old glove. It answers to every movement of the soul and 
the mind. There is very little stiffness about it, and if wrinkles 
do occur in its surface there is generally an effective rule for 
smoothing them out. 

It is not that Catholics are a singular people, set apart, 
but that they have a point of view not always easily explained 
to other people, and a point of view which they do. not, as a 
rule, attempt to explain because to them it seems obvious. 

On the other hand, it is safe to say that Catholics do not 
take very much trouble to study the cast of mind of non-Catho- 
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lics. “There’s the Catholic Church,” they say, “you can take 
it or leave it.” Of course, some non-Catholics do at times 
utter rather banal things which one cannot always take seri- 
ously. Some of the things, however, that we say at times must 
sound equally astounding to our separated friends. I happen 
to know, for instance, a devout Baptist who was shocked be- 
yond words when he heard the request a zealous sodalist 
made to a pious nun that she might pray for the happy death 
of three neighbors. This request, from the Baptist point of 
view, confirmed his worst suspicions. It seemed, such an 
unchristian way of getting rid of obnoxious persons. To speak 
in a more moderate manner, however, it is rather inconsistent 
that we should constantly complain of being misunderstood, 
that our compatriots do not take the trouble to analyze the 
reasons for our conviction or the motives for our actions, when 
we are so remiss in our study of the mental and spiritual 
habits and motives of our companions and friends in every- 
day life. 

In reading The Letters of Henry James with some Catho- 
lic friends, I am very much struck with the truth of this. 
I must confess that I found them rather intolerant, rather un- 
sympathetic, and rather inclined to demolish all the exquisite 
artistry of the author of these letters because he seems to have 
left the great question which is the central motive of all Catho- 
lics out of his sphere. And it is plain that in these letters, 
when he shows himself to be neither a philosopher nor a 
mystic, he evinces very little interest in that great matter which 
is the chief concern of all of our Faith—the union of the 
human soul with God. 

It is an appalling void, but then it may be that neither in 
his books nor in his letters does Henry James reveal his inmost 
thoughts. 

It is curious that a man so removed from an insight into 
the very things that made Italy very beautiful to him, who is 
always conscious of the lack of these things in American life, 
should have made his one important play, Guy Domville, turn 
on the subject of Catholic life in England at the time when 
the Church was proscribed. This play was a failure, not be- 
cause of its literary faults, but because of its very perfection 
and an undramatic end. There are touches of both pathos 
and humor when this very precious, exquisite, and meticulous 
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artist tried to write down to the taste of the British public in 
the theatre. 

In his letter written on January 9, 1895, to his brother, 
William James, the distinguished apostle of Pragmatism, he 
says: 


Obviously the little play, which I strove to make as 
broad, as simple, as clear, as British, in a word, as possible, 
is over the heads of the usual vulgar theatre-going London 
public—and the chance of its going for a while (which it is 
too early to measure) will depend wholly on its holding on 
long enough to attract the unusual. I was there the sec- 
ond night (Monday, 7th) when, before a full house—a re- 
markably good “money” house Alexander told me—it went 
singularly well. But it’s soon to see or to say, and I’m pre- 
pared for the worst. The thing fills me with horror for the 
abysmal vulgarity and brutality of the theatre and its reg- 
ular public, which God knows I have had intensely, even 
when working (from motives as “pure” as pecuniary mo- 
tives can be) against it; and I feel as if the simple freedom 
of mind thus begotten to return to one’s legitimate form 
would be simply by itself a divine solace for everything. 
Don’t worry about me: I’m a Rock. If the play has no 
life on the stage, I shall publish it; it’s altogether the best 
thing I’ve done. You would understand better the ele- 
ments of the case if you had seen the thing it followed (The 
Masqueraders) and the thing that is now succeeding at the 
Haymarket—the thing of Oscar Wilde’s. On the basis of 
their being plays, or successes, my thing is necessarily 
neither. Doubtless, moreover, the want of a roaring actu- 
ality, simplified to a few big familiar effects, in my sub- 
ject—an episode in the history of an old English Catholic 
family in the last century—wmilitates against it, with all 
usual theatrical people, who don’t want plays (from variety 
and nimbleness of fancy) of different kinds, like books and 
stories, but only of one kind, which their stiff, rudimentary, 
clumsily-working vision recognizes as the kind they’ve had 
before. And yet I had tried so to meet them! But you 
can’t make a sow’s ear out of a silk purse. I can’t write 
more—and don’t ask for more details. 


At several times in his life Henry James desired earnestly 
to write plays. He believed that he had the dramatic gift; 
but nobody who reads The Wings of the Dove or The Golden 
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Bowl or The Awkward Age will believe this. It is true, how- 
ever, that some of his long, early stories and some of his 
shorter ones fall naturally into theatrical form; but that he 
could ever have been induced in later life to create characters 
who acted directly, or who were permitted to act without 
finesse, is doubtful. There came a time when he looked on 
Daisy Miller—a very direct tale—and until recently the most 
widely read of all his stories—as an indiscretion of youth, 
and regarded Washington Square and The Portrait of a Lady 
and even The Ambassadors as not quite worthy of the per- 
fected artistry of his later years. 

It was the fashion some years ago for the more cultured 
of the ignorant to dismiss Browning with a sneer, and later to 
yawn over Francis Thompson; and it is the fashion of the 
same class of people, who exist in great numbers today, to 
treat Henry James as the representation of a school of affec- 
tation as outworn as that which produced the preciosity of 
Madame de Rambouillet. 

It is not probable that this kind of person will read these 
letters, or try to pluck out the heart of the mystery of the 
great talent of this very unusual American. James has been 
declared to be the first of literary poseurs, when in fact he 
seldom poses. Those who dislike his works have been known 
to say that he was the most egoistical of authors; but a careful 
reading of these very interesting letters—though there are too 
many of them—vwill show that he is neither a poseur nor even 
an egoist. 

In fact, the letters are disappointing because they reveal so 
little of the inner soul of Henry James, from the fact that while 
he may become unconscious of himself, he is always borne 
down by the consciousness of other people. It is evident that 
his main defect is the fear of life; he constantly speaks of 
himself as “crouching” in his little garden-house at Rye. He 
could not live without society, but this society must be a 
society of conventional refinement, of conventional culture; 
he always seems to be afraid to go beyond the surfaces of life. 
He was constantly engaged in polishing these surfaces. But 
a book is not a useless book if it gives us new light on the 
types of mental growth cultivated by circumstances which 
surround us in our own country, and in other countries. And 
whether a serious reader may like or dislike the productions 
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of Henry James, it would be careless of him to neglect the op- 
portunity of discovering the effect of educating environments 
on such a sensitive man as this most distinguished of all 
American prose writers. 

It would be difficult for the serious reader, if he is not a 
student of literature, to disregard all the productions of Henry 
James, for his “first” manner is so reasonably realistic, that 
one can always see the wood for the leaves, whereas, in the 
later, or “second” manner, the leaves curl and twist and ara- 
besque and lose themselves and their shapes into such 
wreathes of mist as to make the twigs, as well as the branches 
and trunks of the trees, seem impalpable. But, as an artist 
of his “second” manner, he always drew real trunks of trees 
in his academic groves; they are there, though clouded; he 
was not that kind of artist whose slovenliness in drawing 
obliges him to slur the anatomy of his subject. And this fact 
leaves us with a certain admiration of those nebulous crea- 
tions of his “second” manner, What Marie Knew, The Awk- 
ward Age, The Golden Bowl. Few persons have discovered 
what Marie really knew, and The Golden Bowl one may, not 
irreverently, compare with “Sordello”—which even Browning 
never really understood. Henry James’ attitude towards the 
public in the later books was probably like that of Lord Dun- 
sany when two enterprising young geniuses, energetic students 
of literature, said to him in one rapturous voice: “We love 
your works, but we don’t understand them.” “Understand 
them!” repeated the author of “Why the Milkman Shivers at 
the Sight of the Dawn,” in a sepulchral voice. That was 
enough! 

In his later novels, Henry James aimed not at the under- 
standing but at the temperament and the emotions, and it is 
only justice to look at them from this point of view. One may 
dislike the music of Debussy—even “The Afternoon of a 
Faun”—but that is no reason why the beauty of its art should 
not be acknowledged. And the same dictum ought to apply 
to The Wings of the Dove, The Sacred Fount, and The Awk- 
ward Age. 

When Henry James devoted himself both to the telling of 
a story and the creating of an atmosphere, he was an exquisite 
artist in letters. There is no better short story in any language 
than “The Turn of the Screw” and there are other short 
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stories of his that approach it in merit. There is nothing in 
Poe more gruesomely pathetic or pathetically terrible, than in 
this story. When you have finished it, you shudder, and thank 
God that the story of the “possessed” children is not true. 
Of this story, James writes to Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, 
in 1898: 


But apropos, precisely, of the ghostly and ghastly, I have 
a little confession to make to you that has been on my con- 
science these three months, and that I hope will excite in 
your generous breast nothing but tender memories and 
friendly sympathies. 

On one of those two memorable—never to be obliterated 
—winter nights that I spent at the sweet Addington, your 
father, in the drawing-room by the fire, where we were 
talking a little, in the spirit of recreation, of such things, 
repeated to me the few meagre elements of a small and 
gruesome spectral story that had been told him years be- 
fore, and that he could only give the dimmest account of— 
partly because he had forgotten details, and partly—and 
much more—hbecause there had been no details and no 
coherency in the tale as he received it, from a person who 
also but half knew it. The vaguest essence only was there 
—some dead servants and some children. This essence 
struck me, and I made a note of it (of a most scrappy kind) 
on going home. There the note remained till this autumn, 
when, struck with it afresh, I wrought it into a fantastic 
fiction which, first intended to be of the briefest, finally be- 
came a thing of some length, and is now being “serialized” 
in an American periodical. It will appear late in the spring 
(chez Heinemann) in a volume with one other story, and 
then I will send it to you. 


In all these letters, which concern his books, one finds a 
disdain of the public mingled with a desire for its approba- 
tion. Except in his plays, he will not go one step forward or 
backward—as he might have said—to gain this approbation. 
He tells us that the faculty of attention has vanished from the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. He pictures the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, “who keeps screaming, ‘Look at me, I am the thing, and 
I only the thing!” He insists that, for the people, the fineness 
of art does not exist. To love an imitation of art—for they 
can love only imitations—it must be thrown bodily at them. 
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Mr. James had not, before his death, realized the despotism 
of the “movie”—that most degenerate form of public art. 

Mr. Henry James never actually visualized anything, ex- 
cept his friends and his attitude to his friends. We read that 
his flower garden at Rye, which was probably, after conversa- 
tion, the principal joy of his life, was ablaze with color. He 
loved “Lamb House,” Rye. He liked the society of London, 
but he was really never happy in London; yet he was much 
happier in the fogs of London and in the close quarters of De 
Vere Gardens than he ever was in his own country. His dis- 
like for the United States and its crudities of atmosphere he 
cannot conceal, even if he would. He found some compensa- 
tion for being in his native air in the splendors of California; 
but New York, with its horse shoe tiers, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, blazing with diamond tiaras, because there was 
“no ‘court in which to display them,” almost made him 
“crouch.” 

He deliberately expatriated himself, and he frankly gives 
his reason for this. Any one who knows both London and 
New York, both Surrey in one place and Ulster County in 
another, can understand very well why his temperament suited 
Surrey better than Ulster. His point of view was distinctly 
artificial, every action and word seemed to have been carefully 
analyzed and reduced to a uniformity of social color; but in 
his letters to his friends he lets himself loose—and yet with a 
certain restraint. Strictly speaking, he ought to be less ex- 
aggerated than he is in his epistolary expressions; and yet he 
restrains himself from being restrained. It seems scarcely 
possible that the meticulous ironing out and attenuating of - 
phrases so characteristic of his later work, could exist in the 
same atmosphere with the exaggerated generosities, over- 
statements and superfluous phrases in his letters. Verbally, 
he throws himself at the heads of his friends. A small present 
fills him with ecstasy. An amiable line or two is “splendid;” 
a slight defect in something, “positively hideous.” There is 
no happy medium between a moderate feeling expressed in a 
friendly way .and the high notes of exaggerated affection. 

Of the women in Catriona, by Robert Louis Stevenson, he 
says: “They are quite too lovely and everyone is running 
after them. In David not an error, not a false note ever; 
he is all of an exasperating truth and rightness.” James has 
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a passion for distinctions, very subtle and not very convincing 
distinctions. Of Catriona he subtilizes: 


The one thing I miss in the book is the note of visibility— 
it subjects my visual sense, my seeing imagination, to an 
almost painful underfeeding. The hearing imagination, as 
it were, is nourished like aa alderman, and the loud audi- 
bility seems a slight the more on the baffled lust of the 
eyes—so that I seem to myself (I am speaking of course 
only from the point of view of the way, as I read, my im- 
pression longs to complete itself), in the presence of voices 
in the darkness—voices the more distinct and vivid, the 
more brave and sonorous, as voices always are—but also 
the more tormenting and confounding—by reason of these 
bandaged eyes. I utter a pleading moan when you, e. g., 
transport your characters, toward the end, in a line or two 
from Leyden to Dunkirk, without the glint of a hint of all 
the ambient picture of the eighteenth century road. How- 
ever, stick to your own system of evocation so long as what 
you positively achieve is so big. Life and letters and art 
all take joy in you. 


Every friend he writes to is a swan, and he tells him so; 
and it is quite evident that he is not consciously insincere in 
this attitude. He seems to be grateful for the shortest line 
that anybody addresses to him in a letter. He is benignant, 
kind, simple; but there are times when you read between the 
lines and discover that-he may be at times a little sulky, some- 
what easily offended by difference of opinion in regard to his 
art, and always contemptuous of that rude public which 
might easily become dear to him were it to throng in large 
numbers to the plays which he has written for it. But his 
judgments on the contemporary drama in England, though 
over colored by his own artistic tint, are generally just. He 
sees an “Ideal Husband:” it was a raging success; the fine 
flower of fashion bloomed in its presence, and yet in spite of 
the popular acclaim he found it clumsy, feeble and vulgar, 
and he was right. 

He delays writing a letter to Edmund Gosse, and he hopes 
that Gosse will not think him “a finished brute or a heartless 
fiend or a soulless one” because he has not answered it; he 
has pressed the letter to his bosom again and again; and 
then he makes some very exaggerated excuses. Mrs. Humphry 
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Ward consults him as to some detail in the American back- 
ground of her novel, Eleanor. He writes: 


For it’s weli—generally—to keep in mind how very dif- 
ferent a thing that is (socially, zesthetically, etc.) from the 
American free (and easy) multitudinous churches, that, 
practically, in any community, are like so many (almost) 
clubs or Philharmonics or amateur theatrical companies. 
I don’t quite think the however obscure American girl I 
gather you to conceive would have any shockability about 
Rome, ‘the Pope, St. Peter’s, kneeling, or anything of that 
sort—least of all, any girl whose concatenations could, by 
any possibility of social handing-on, land her in the milieu 
you present at Albano. She would probably be either a 
Unitarian or “Orthodox” (which is, I believe, “Congrega- 
tional,” though in New England always called “Orthodox’’), 
and in either case as Emersonized, Hawthornized, J. A. 
Symondsized, and as “frantic” to feel the Papacy, etc., as 
one could well represent her. And this, I mean, even were 
she of any provincial New England circle whatever, that one 
could conceive as ramifying, however indirectly, into Villa 
Barb. This particularly were her father, a college profes- 
sor. In that case, I should say “The bad clothes, etc., oh, 
yes; as much as you like. The beauty, etc., scarcely. The 
offishness to Rome—as a spectator, etc.—almost not at all.” 
All this, roughly and hastily speaking. But there is no 
false note of surface, beyond this, I think, that you need be 
uneasy about at all. Had I looked over your shoulder I 
should have said: “Specify, localize, a little more—give 
her a definite Massachusetts, or Maine, or whatever, habita- 
tion—imagine a country-college-town—invent, if need be, 
a name, and stick to that.” This for smallish, but appre- 
ciable reasons that I haven’t space to develop—but after all 
not imperative. For the rest the chapters you send me are, 
as a beginning, to my vision, very charming and interesting 
and pleasing—full of promise of strong elements—as your 
beginnings always are. 


He meets Zola and finds him sane, and common, and in- 
experienced; nothing has ever happened to him in this world 
except the writing of his succession of “scientific novels.” In a 
letter to his friend, Howells, he tells him that he is not as 
“big” as Zola, but that he has certain compensating qualities. 

One can understand why Henry James admired the re- 
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straint, the sincerity, and the subdued vitality of Howell’s pic- 
tures of life, but we cannot comprehend why a man of his fas- 
tidious temperament could have endured the crudeness and 
lack of reality in Zola’s experiments in realism—but it was the 
fashion of the ’80’s to speak of Zola as one of the seculz of 
Science! 

He closed Meredith’s Lord Ormont and His Aminta with a 
furious “bang.” He finds this much-vaunted novel of Mere- 
dith is full of extravagant verbiage, of airs and graces, of 
phrases and attitudes, of obscurities and alembications. He 
thinks that no author ever told the reader less of what the 
reader needs to know. This last bit of censure might easily 
be turned against James himself in his later works. But 
underneath all his statements of admiration for certain Eng- 
lish authors, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that there 
is really no great literature for him except the French. 

Of his own works he gives a list to a gentleman who wants 
to read them in philosophical rotation; he is a young Texan, 
and that a request for this information should come from 
Texas causes Henry James to comply with it very pleasantly. 
“Come to me about that dear young man from Texas, you shall 
have your little tarts when you have eaten your beef and 
potatoes.” But his list, when we consider that he tried to 
revise all the direct characteristics of simplicity from his 
earlier books, is of no special value. He puts The Golden Bowl 
at the end. 

There are allusions to politics in his letters. He may 
allow himself some criticisms of England and the Eng- 
lish, but he evidently looks on all political manifestations in 
the United States, which are not sympathetically English, as 
nefarious. In August, 1913, he writes: 


I take you all to have been much moved by Woodrow 
Wilson’s fine, and clearly so sincere, even if so partial and 
provisional, address yesterday. It isn’t he, but it is the so 
long and so deeply provincialized and diseducated and, I 
fear—in respect to individual activity and operative, that is 
administrative value—very below-the-mark “personalities” 
of the Democratic party, that one is pretty dismally anxious 
about. An administration that has to “take on” Bryan 
looks, from the overhere point of view, like the queerest 
and crudest of all things! 
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He is a friend and admirer of H. G. Wells. He tells Wells 
that his generosity in sending him a book has reduced him to 
“mere gelatinous grovel,” and he is amiable when Miss Hen- 
rietta Rubell tells him that she is bewildered over The Awk- 
ward Age. He says that the book has excited nothing but be- 
wilderness, except in England, “thick-witted denunciation.” 
He declares that a work of art fails in its mission if it has to 
be explained. He tells her, in the kind of French he occa- 
sionally drops into, that he had in view a highly modern and 
actual social London group which seemed to him to se préter 
a merveille to an “ironic”—lightly and simply ironic treatment 
—and that clever people at least would know “who, in general, 
and what, one meant.” But here, at least, it appears “here 
are very few clever people.” 

At times, one sees that Mr. James was disappointed even 
in the English mind. The average clever person takes the 
attitude of the serious Scot in the presence of a joke when he 
approaches The Awkward Age. James is disappointed when 
he discovers that his novels do not pay, and yet he would 
have been even more disappointed if they were not “caviare to 
the general.” 

His letters to his brother, the philosopher, Mr. William 
James, are really the most sincerely human in the book; and 
his discovery that he has been all his life a Pragmatist without 
knowing it, is very delightful. Of the real problems of exist- 
ence—the problems which at some time or other must have 
concerned nearly every one of his correspondents—especially 
men like Bourget and Barrés, whom he admires so much, he 
seems in his letters to have no conception. He breaks out into 
a burst of admiration of a figure of the Crucified in the Boston 
Library; but this admiration is founded on the artistic con- 
ception of it rather than the awfulness of its symbolism. 

To us, desiring to understand the attitude of a very dis- 
tinguished artist in letters, who had a purity of outlook which 
may be called Emersonian, a hatred of vulgarity which pre- 
vented him from presenting a sensual scene, and an exquisite- 
ness of perception which made him very susceptible to the 
glow and glory of Venice and of Rome and to the loveliness of 
Italy, it seems strange that there is no hint that he believed in 
the actuality of the life to come; sometimes he almost seems 
to say with Autolycus, in a Winter’s Tale—‘“for the life to 
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come, I sleep out the thought of it:” for his fineness of analy- 
sis, his immersion in a world of characters who were sublim- 
ated dreams, seems in a sense to have been a refuge from the 
grave thoughts that occasionally must have oppressed him. 
He loved life, but only the well-ordered beauties of life; but 
he dwelt in a valley arranged like the landscapes in the poems 
of Alexander Pope; the light of the sublime or of the highest 
exaltation seems never to have touched him. 

In very few ancient or modern artists of the brush or of 
the pen do we find, judging from their confessions, so little of 
those touches of light which is never seen on land or sea than 
in the revelations of Henry James. He was not English in 
temperament, though he loved England. He was not Latin in 
character, though he adored the literature of France. He was 
always an American. And he never could—if he wanted to— 
rid himself of his Americanism. His peculiar state of mind, 
the especial values of his characteristics, could never have 
been produced outside of New England; therefore his letters 
offer a most interesting study to us to whom the things of the 
soul are the greatest of all, and the promise of a future life 
the one thing that makes us not afraid to live in this. 

_ One leaves these letters with a certain regret and a certain 
doubt. With regret, because they contain such an embarrass- 
ment of riches that no review can do justice to them; with a 
certain doubt because it almost seems that a more careful ex- 
amination would reveal the real man who must exist some- 
where among their exaggerations, their half truths, their 
charming touches of humanity, and their insincerities which 
are only the shadows of the sincerity that evidently lay deep 
in the heart of this very precious and fine artist. 





IS MARS INHABITED? 
BY OTHMAR SOLNITZKY, M.A. 


—7 HE strange signals which have been picked up by 

hi wireless stations recently have been repeatedly 

declared to come from the planet Mars. This be- 

y)| lief has been strengthened by the regularity and 

“4 insistence with which these signals manifest them- 

selves. That these signals may come from the sun, which 

displays prodigious activity, has been denied by such men as 

Marconi and Flammarion. The belief that they come from 

Mars presupposes not only that Mars is inhabited, but also that 

the inhabitants, if any, have at least reached a state of civil- 
ization similar to our own. 

During the last fifty years it has been repeatedly claimed 
by astronomers of great fame that Mars is inhabited by beings 
not only equal, but far in advance of us in the journey of life. 
This claim is based primarily on the supposed existence of 
canals on Mars. A canal is an artificial waterway, designed 
for navigation or for irrigating land. The word canal implies 
in the first place, artificial construction by conscious, rational 
beings, working knowingly toward a definite, useful end. In 
the second place, a canal supposes the presence of water. A 
canal is, as a rule, long, narrow and of approximately equal 
width. However, the question of size and shape is entirely 
subordinate to that of artificiality. A natural waterway is . 
never called a canal, but a channel, strait, river, or canyon. 
In other words, before a canal can exist at all there must be 
conscious effort directed towards its construction, and there 
must be water to flow through it. 

On the surface of Mars there have been observed faint, 
narrow, seasonal markings. If these markings were canals in 
the true sense of the word, then there would be no doubt 
whatever of the existence on Mars of conscious beings, en- 
dowed with intelligence and practical ability to construct such 
artificial waterways. But the most critical studies of these 
Martian markings point to the conclusion that they are not 
true canals. 

The markings on the surface of Mars were first discovered 
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by the Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli, in 1877. He called them 
“canali” and likened them to the English Channel, or to the 
Channel of Mozambique. Although he regarded them as per- 
manent features of the planet, he did not declare them, at 
first, to be of artificial origin. In his later days, however, he 
changed his view and considered the markings to be artificial 
waterways. His view has also been endorsed by Flammarion 
in France, and Lowell in the United States. All three became 
convinced that Mars was peopled by a race of superior beings. 

The markings of Mars, as studied and drawn by Lowell, 
- with the aid of a most powerful telescope, appear as geometric 
lines and look as if they had been laid down by rule and com- 
pass. Each line is of uniform width all along its course, and 
stretches across the planet’s surface in an undeviated, un- 
broken direction. The lines vary in actual width from two to 
forty miles. Their length is also enormous; the longest ex- 
ceeds 3,500 miles, and many stretch 2,000 and even 3,000 miles 
across the surface of the planet. These lines always take the 
shortest route between the two points they join. On the earth 
some of these lines would stretch from London to Calcutta, 
crossing mountains, plains and seas, in an unbroken straight 
course forty miles wide. 

These lines form a network over the surface of Mars. 
They never cross each other, but intersect at their ends. Near 
the poles of Mars the mesh of lines becomes smaller and 
smaller and the lines more and more numerous. They seem 
to proceed to or from the poles. No part of the surface of 
Mars is free of these lines. 

At the principal intersections of the lines have been ob- 
served dark round dots, which have been called “oases.” In 
all, one hundred and twenty-one oases have been noticed. - 

What is more peculiar about the Martian lines is the fact 
that at times they appear double, as two close parallel twin 
lines. Thus where before only one line was present, there 
appear two, one the exact replica of the other. The twin lines 
are but a short distance apart, are of the same size, of the 
same length, and parallel throughout their entire course. 
When once seen as double, a line remains so for a period of 
four or five months. But not all lines appear double; in fact, 
many never do. Only certain lines display this peculiar prop- 
erty of doubleness, and no others. 
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The peculiar appearance of double lines occurs only dur- 
ing certain Martian seasons. In one season one line of the 
pair may appear relatively stronger than the other, and may 
give the impression of a single line. In other seasons the two 
lines are equally strong, giving the impression of being twin 
lines. It is during late Martian summer and fall of the north- 
ern hemisphere that the double lines appear clearest. 

Lowell claims that the lines on the surface of Mars are 
real canals because of their straightness, their individually 
uniform size, their position in regard to the planet’s funda- 
mental features, their relation to the oases, the dual char- 
acter of some of them, and above all, because of the syste- 
matic networking by both lines and oases of the whole surface 
of the planet. The last point is especially emphasized. Lowell 
describes the lines and oases as a system whose end and aim 
is the collection of the water let loose by the semi-annual 
melting of the snow at the north and south poles of Mars, and 
its distribution to the different parts of the planet’s surface. 

One of the greatest stumbling-blocks in considering the 
Martian lines as true canals, is the fact that many astronomers 
have failed to confirm the existence of most of the lines. 
Young, of Princeton University, found that the lines could be 
observed only with the aid of low powers. With high powers 
the lines became mere shadings, undefined and irregular. 
Keeler and Barnard could see only soft, irregular shadings and 
some broad, hazy, ill-defined streaks. Maunder denies the 
existence of any lines, and explains their appearance to be due 
to optical illusions. Thus, when viewing very faint shadings 
and scattered dots, there is often a tendency to “see” imag- 
inary lines connecting them. 

Another strong objection against the reality of the canal- 
like lines is the fact that strikingly similar lines have been ob- 
served on the planets Mercury and Venus. That one planet 
should display such curious markings is very strange, indeed, 
but for three planets to have similar markings is incredible. 

The regularity and straight course of the lines is by no 
means a proof of their artificial character, but rather a proof 
that they are due either to some optical effect or to some 
natural cause or causes. In the first place, Mars is not a per- 
fectly smooth globe. Its surface has hills, valleys and moun- 
tains, some of which are as high as 4,000 or 5,000 feet. Arti- 
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ficial waterways constructed by intelligent beings, would fol- 
low and be conditioned by the natural contour of the surface. 
This is the case with all artificial constructions on our own 
planet, the earth. Where the surface is dotted with hills, 
valleys, and mountains of several thousand feet altitude, it is 
plain that the shortest distance between two points is often 
the most difficult, and the longest way around is frequently the 
quickest way home. The lines on Mars always take the short- 
est course between two points, regardless of valleys, hills, or 
mountains. This certainly does not indicate the presence of 
conscious, intelligent beings. 

The geometrical character of the lines also is no proof 
of their artificiality. Geometrical shapes and forms, such as 
snowflakes and rock crystals, are found everywhere in nature 
and they can be explained by the operation of natural forces. 

Moreover, Mars is a dry planet. If any water is present 
at all, it would be due to the melting of the snow at the north 
and south poles of Mars. During northern summer the water 
would have to flow from the north through the canals in the 
temperate zone, past the equator and fertilize the plains to 
some thirty-five degrees south latitude. During southern sum- 
mer, on the other hand, the water would have to flow north- 
ward, reaching thirty-five degrees north latitude. In other 
words, if the lines on Mars were true canals, the water flowing 
through the canals lying in the region between thirty-five 
degrees south and thirty-five degrees north, would have to 
flow up-hill as readily as down-hill. Such a supposition would 
do away with the force of gravitation entirely. To overcome 
this difficulty Lowell asserts that the flow of water on Mars 
is not conditioned by natural forces, but propelled artificially. 
But such an assertion presupposes feats of engineering that 
stagger the imagination. 

To push speculation and imagination to such extremes, in 
order to make facts suit a theory, is farcical, when the most 
fundamental conditions of the planet are still unknown. 
There is no undisputed direct evidence that water even exists 
upon the surface of Mars. Its presence is inferred from the 
behavior of the polar caps. This inference itself is still a 
mooted question. The polar caps are more or less circular 
brilliant white spots observed near, but not at, the poles of 
Mars. These spots vary in size according to the Martian sea- 
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sons. During the long northern winter the polar caps increase 
in size and diminish during the alternate period when con- 
tinuously exposed to the rays of the sun. Similar phenomena 
occur on the earth. Each winter immense fields of ice are 
formed and vast quantities of snow are deposited over great 
regions in the northern hemisphere, thus forming a brilliant 
white cap around the north pole. During summer much of 
this ice and snow melts and the cap diminishes in size. By 
analogy it has been inferred that the brilliant polar caps, vis- 
ible on Mars, are also due to the formation of real snow and 
ice during Martian winter. But such an explanation of the 
polar caps on Mars necessarily implies the existence of an 
atmosphere around Mars similar to that surrounding the earth. 
That is to say, an atmosphere in which the vapor of water is 
carried from the hot regions of the equator and deposited as 
snow at the poles. There is no doubt that Mars is enveloped 
by an atmosphere, but it is equally certain that the latter is 
not similar to the terrestrial atmosphere. The Martian atmos- 
phere is exceedingly rare and transparent. If any clouds 
exist in the Martian atmosphere they are exceedingly rare, 
thin and semi-transparent. Storm clouds have never been ob- 
served in the atmosphere of Mars. 

The presence of water vapor in the Martian atmosphere is 
also a matter of dispute. The light which we receive from 
Mars is the reflected sunlight which necessarily has to pass 
twice through the atmosphere of Mars. Any vapors in that 
atmosphere will absorb their own characteristic rays from the 
sunlight and make their presence known by modifying the 
solar spectrum. But vapors in the atmosphere of the earth © 
also produce such changes in the solar spectrum, so that it is 
exceedingly difficult to decide as to whether an observed 
modification is due to vapor in the atmosphere of Mars, or of 
the earth. 

Further, the gravitation on the surface of Mars is only 
about four-tenths that of the earth. In other words, a man of 
average weight of one hundred and fifty pounds transported 
to Mars, would weigh only sixty pounds. As a result the atmos- 
phere of Mars is as thin and rarified as at the tops of the 
highest mountains on earth. The temperature on Mars would, 
therefore, be far below the freezing point of water, especially 
so since Mars is a little more than one and a half times as far 
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from the sun as the earth, and receives only about forty-three 
per cent as much heat as the earth. Since the sun is the only 
source of heat on Mars, the temperature on the surface of 
Mars would have to be some fifty-four degrees below the 
freezing point of water. Under such conditions how can it be 
maintained that there are true canals on Mars? What would 
be their purpose? Lowell explains the artificiality of the 
Martian canals by the scarcity of water upon the planet, by 
the necessity of saving every drop of the precious fluid; to 
account for the temperature necessary for the existence of 
free water he assumes an atmosphere laden with water vapor. 
In other words, he conjures up a dry, parched desert, covered 
with a moist, saturated atmosphere! 

But no such atmospheric envelope exists on Mars and 
hence the daily variations between day and night must be 
enormous, as is the case with the moon. During the day the 
surface would be heated to a high degree by the direct rays 
of the sun, but at night this heat would be radiated forth into 
the surrounding atmosphere and the temperature fall to one 
hundred or two hundred degrees below zero. 

From these considerations one conclusion can safely be 
drawn, namely, that very little is actually known concerning 
the conditions on Mars. There is a great mass of observations 
and many beautiful drawings, but a satisfactory explanation 
of them has not yet been brought forth. Such being the case 
it is very unscientific to assume that Mars is inhabited. 

That life may exist on other planets than our own is not 
in the least impossible, or even improbable. Like the earth, 
there must be many bodies of similar general characteristics 
in the universe. Life, even human beings, exist under the most 
diverse conditions on the earth, and it is hardly conceivable 
that among the countless millions of heavenly bodies, forming 
the solar system, the earth is the only one capable of support- 
ing life. But the possibility that life may exist on other planets 
than our own, does not prove that life actually exists on a 
particular planet, like Mars. Whether life exists on Mars is a 
question of evidence, pure and simple, and the evidence rests 
upon the alleged canals. Since they are not true canals, there 
is no foundation for the belief that Mars is inhabited by con- 
scious, rational beings, like ourselves, much less by superior 
beings. 





BLESSED OLIVER PLUNKET. 
BY A. I. pu P. COLEMAN. 


FETE HEN, a few months ago, Lord Dunsany was trav- 
hy eling from city to city in America, it is probable 
Xi that few who did honor to him as a distinguished 
re) author knew the titles to fame that cluster round 
i\Givress 8a] the family to which he belongs. It would take 
us far too long to trace to its source in dim antiquity the race 
of Plunket. They were known in Rome six centuries before 
the sojourn there of Blessed Oliver. Donogh, son of Brian 
Boroimhe, the one hundred and seventy-fifth monarch of Ire- 
land, says O’Hart, became king of Munster in 1022, married the 
sister of Harold, the last Saxon king of England, and after a 
reign of forty-nine years laid down his sceptre, took the mon- 
astic habit, and died in the Roman monastery of St. Stephen. 
From his son, Pluingceid, have descended not only the barons 
of Dunsany, not only the bearers of the name who, in recent 
years, have been so loyal to the ancient Faith, down to the 
pure-souled young poet who stood with MacDonagh and 
Pearse, but the venerable prelate whose name last month, in 
the same Eternal City, was written forever in a still more illus- 
trious roll of fame—among the Blessed Ones of God. 

Born in 1629, at Loughcrew, County Meath, he was edu- 
cated by his uncle, Patrick, titular abbot of St. Mary’s in Dub- 
lin, afterwards Bishop of Ardagh and of Meath. In the com- 
pany of Father Scarampi, the Oratorian sent to Ireland as 
Internuntius by Innocent X., he went to finish his studies in 
Rome. Here he spent some time in the Irish College founded: 
by Cardinal Ludovisi twenty years before, and in the Gre- 
gorian University under the Jesuits. Ordained priest in 1654, 
for twelve years he taught dogmatics and apologetics in the 
College of the Propaganda, while his talents were recognized 
by an appointment as consultor to the Congregation of the 
Index. 

He was, however, no mere bookworm. The zeal for souls 
which was to lead his feet so many a weary mile, shone 
brightly in these younger days. Ever since his coming to 
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Rome in the company of one of their number, he had been 
closely allied with the Fathers of the Oratory. In fact, so close 
was his attachment to them, he had asked and gained special 
permission to tarry longer in Rome in order to make further 
studies in their house of San Girolamo della Carita, where 
St. Philip himself had taken up his abode in 1551. 

An ancient and unquestioned tradition affirmed that on 
this very site had stood the house of St. Paula, the Roman 
matron who, in the fifth century, became a saint under the 
direction of St. Jerome. It is hard for us Americans to realize 
the stratum upon stratum of history in Rome, age piled on age 
from the dim past. The hospital of Santo Spirito, to which 
the young Irish priest made many a visit for the consolation of 
the sick, though as a hospital it dates only from 1198, stands 
where still earlier was the hostel for the reception of Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims, and there lay buried two Saxon kings who had 
died in Rome before the king of Munster came there. Even in 
England, the home of a younger civilization, the same is true. 
I could take you to a corner in London where, in the seven- 
teenth century, stood the town house of a great nobleman; 
where, in the eighteenth, the tide of fashion having flowed 
westward, the same mansion was one of the most famous 
gambling houses of the day; and where in the early nine- 
teenth, on the very same piece of ground, was erected, under 
the invocation of St. Patrick, the first Catholic church built in 
London since the so-called Reformation. 

At the end of 1668, the Church’s work in the land of St. 
Patrick was so crippled by the intolerance of those who ruled 
the island that of twenty-six bishops who should have been 
there, only two were able to be in residence—one of them the 
very Patrick Plunket who laid the foundations of the career we 
have set out to trace. The next spring there died in exile at 
Louvain Edmund O’Reilly, Archbishop of Armagh—a see with 
an inheritance of ancient and glorious traditions, and marked 
with recent stigmata of suffering for the Faith. Founded by 
the Apostle of Ireland himself about 445, it had numbered 
among its rulers the great St. Malachy O’Morgair, who died at 
Clairvaux in the arms of his friend, St. Bernard, in 1148. In 
the troublous times, Richard Creagh, steadfastly refusing to 
acknowledge Queen Elizabeth as head of the Church, was car- 
ried to London and thrown into the Tower, where he suc- 
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cumbed to ill-treatment in 1585. His successor, Edmund 
Megauran, a Franciscan, consecrated at Rome in 1588, could 
not reach his diocese for six years, and was foully murdered 
soon after his arrival. Archbishop O’Reilly, consecrated at 
Brussels in 1654, had been three times a fugitive. Clement IX. 
chose Oliver Plunket to be his successor in the high and 
perilous seat, apparently of his own motion and solely because 
of the virtues and learning he had discovered in him. 

When the archbishop-designate went to make his fare- 
wells at the hospital of Santo Spirito, the chaplain, a saintly 
Pole, Father Jerome Miskovio, said to him with sudden vision: 
“You are going, Father, to a place where you shall shed your 
blood for the Faith.” But this was not the first time that the 
thought of martyrdom had been close to him. It is recorded in 
the articles of his process that during all the twenty-five years 
in Rome he had specially loved to visit the Catacombs and 
there give free rein to his imagination—mentis habenis re- 
laxatis—as he tried to evoke the shadowy figures of the far- 
away heroes of the Faith who lay buried there. 

He desired to be consecrated in Rome, but this, it was 
thought, might only increase the antagonism of the English 
Protestants, so he was raised to the episcopal dignity in the 
Low Countries—probably at Ghent, on the feast of St. Andrew 
—another Irish prelate, Dr. French of Ferns, acting as one of 
the consecrators. Tarrying a while in London in the house of 
the confessor of Charles II.’s Catholic queen, in the endeavor 
to mitigate the hostility he had only too much reason to antic- 
ipate, he reached his see in the following March. 

Here he found his work cut out for him. The flock had 
been long without a shepherd. The discipline of the clergy 
had been relaxed to an alarming degree. Four years later he 
wrote to Cardinal Barberini, Cardinal-Protector of Ireland, 
that he had already confirmed nearly fifty thousand people, 
many of them gray-haired men and women, often under the 
open sky; and that, in the province, almost as many were still 
awaiting an opportunity to receive the sacrament. 

Persecution at first was intermittent, depending somewhat 
on the temper of the Viceroy of the moment. The second dur- 
ing his episcopate, the Earl of Essex—‘“a sober, wise, judicious 
and pondering person,” Evelyn calls him—wrote in 1673 from 
Dublin Castle to his brother, Sir H. Capel: 
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Here is one Oliver Plunkett, ye Romish Titular Primate 
of this Kingdome, who seems to be one of the best men of 
his Persuasion I have mett wth; & tho’ I doubt not but he 
is industrious enough in promoting his owne Religion, yet 
I could never finde but he was of a more peaceable temper 
& more conformable to y® Government than any of their 
Titular Bishops in this Country. . . . I should be glad for 
y® reasons above-mentioned you would your selfe, and 
some of our Friends, secure this Gentleman from any such 
severitie, wh should be singly and personally inflicted on 
him. 


There were times, however, especially after Lord Essex 
had been recalled, when, like those who governed the Church 
under the pagan emperors, he was obliged to fly for his life. 
Indeed, like the Son of Man Who had not where to lay His 
head, he never had a house of his own. At times he wandered 
(in company with Dr. Brennan, then Bishop of Waterford, 
later Archbishop of Cashel), from one thatched cabin to 
another, often glad of a frugal meal of oatcake and milk, but 
always safe in trusting to the loyalty of his poor. 

Like the very different man who came from London to 
Dublin a generation after Oliver had left it under guard— 
Jonathan Swift—he was known to the poor and the outcast as 
their friend. He made more than one journey on foot among 
the lonely northern hills to visit the “Tories.” This name was 
soon to gain a much more widely-known application in Eng- 
lish, and even in American, history, from its use by Titus 
Oates for those who disbelieved in the “Popish Plot,” and then 
for the Irish Catholic friends of the Duke of York. Originally 
it was a corruption of the Irish toiridhe, a pursuer (hence a 
plunderer). It had been used in Ireland, at least since the 
Elizabethan days, to designate the dispossessed natives who 
had been driven as outlaws to the hills, there to live after the 
manner of Robin Hood. 

The Archbishop sought them out in their retreats in order 
to persuade them, for their own sakes, to make the best, 
not the worst, of their situation. For some of them he got 
pardons, for others he made arrangements to transfer them to 
new homes beyond the sea. These journeys to the hills, so 
worthy of a good shepherd, although undertaken with the ex- 
press sanction of the Viceroy, were brought up against him on 
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his trial, in an attempt to prove that he had plotted to raise 
armed rebellion with French aid. 

It was a work of mercy that delivered the Archbishop into 
his enemies’ hands towards the end of his ten years’ episcopate. 
He was summoned to Dublin to console the last hours of his 
uncle, the Bishop of Meath. He was warned that he took his 
life in his hands, yet he went as unhesitatingly as he had 
always done at the call of duty. The clouds, however, were 
lowering enough to have terrified a heart less stout. Arch- 
bishop Lynch of Tuam had been driven out of the country; 
immediately before Archbishop Talbot of Dublin had been 
thrown into prison, where he died. And now Blessed Oliver 
was arrested on a charge of high treason and confined in 
Dublin Castle. 

One may readily see how great would be our loss did we 
know no more of this valiant confessor of the Faith than the 
name of a new accession to the ranks of the Blessed. We 
should like to know much more of him than we do; it is tan- 
talizing to be told that there are some hundreds of his letters 
extant in the archives of the Vatican and the Propaganda, 
waiting till some one has time and energy to transcribe and 
publish them. Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, has, 
to be sure, written his life, and not a little has been published 
about him since, on December 9, 1886, Leo XIII. conferred 
upon him the title of Venerable Servant of God. But perhaps 
the most vivid realization of the conditions under which he 
fought his last fight, may be gained from Monsignor Benson’s 
Oddsfish! 

The fury of the English populace against Catholics and 
their insane belief in the “Popish Plot” was still raging fiercely, 
though it had but two years more to burn. It is difficult for us 
to imagine how people could have credited the cock-and-bull 
stories that were told; could have seriously believed that the 
great fire of London was deliberately caused by the Catholics, 
and recorded their belief on the base of the monument which, 
said Pope half a century later, 


Like some tall bully, lifts its head and lies. 


It is incredible how they could have swallowed the monstrous 
inventions they did on the testimony of men like Oates and 
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Bedloe, who “stand highest,” says the agnostic Goldwin Smith, 
“of all vile informers in the pillory of history.” But mob 
psychology is a strange and irrational thing. 

Politics, of course, was at the bottom of the whole thing. 
Strong men were playing a reckless game for high stakes. On 
the one side, Charles II. was fighting desperately to save the 
royal power, and his brother’s succession which he thought to 
be bound up with it. On the other, the iniquitous Shaftesbury, 


In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the state, 


(as Dryden painted him in that merciless and scathing indict- 
ment four months after Oliver Plunket had gone to his re- 
ward) had seized with avidity on the story of a plot as his 
surest means of carrying the country with him. When the 
corpse of Godfrey, the magistrate before whom Oates had 
laid his evidence, was found in a ditch with a sword through 
his heart, panic broke loose. Let me quote Mr. Trevelyan’s 
vivid picture of it: 

“Terror of death took hold of the inhabitants of London. 
It was thought that the execution of the plot which Oates had 
detailed had already begun, and that Godfrey had been the 
first victim. Night after night, each householder lay down half 
expecting to be awakened by the alarm of fire or massacre. 
The cheerful tramp of the train-bands echoing down the frosty 
streets as he lay awake seemed to him the only reason why 
that mad Christmas passed in safety. When his prentices 
came in from patrol duty at dawn, he rose and prayed that all 
the household might be preserved that day from sudden death.” 

The unlucky discovery of a batch of letters written by an 
indiscreet namesake of my own, who was secretary to the 
King’s brother, gave a handle to Shaftesbury and his friends, 
and formed the first link in the long chain of disasters to the 
Catholic cause. “If Coleman had been acquitted,” thinks Mr. 
Pollock, a careful student of this whole period, “there could 
have been no more to come. Had they not secured his convic- 
tion, the Jesuits, Mr. Langhorn, Lord Stafford, and Archbishop 
Plunket would have gone unconvicted also.” But, although 
he had taken the alarm in time to destroy a great part of his 
papers, enough remained to inflame the passions of the people. 
It was known that in 1675 he had written to Father La Chaise, 
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the confessor of Louis XIV., to ask him to obtain from the 
French king a sum of money large enough to enable Charles to 
govern without having recourse to Parliament and allow the 
Duke of York the chief influence in the kingdom. Passages 
like the following were read: 

“We have a mighty work upon our hands, no less than the 
conversion of three kingdoms, and by that the subduing of a 
pestilent heresy, which has domineered over a great part of 
this northern world a long time. There was never such hopes 
of success since the death of Queen Mary as now in our days, 
when God has given us a prince who is become (may I say a 
miracle) zealous of being the author and instrument of so 
glorious a work.” 

These may seem harmless enough designs to us, who be- 
lieve that the reclaiming of England to the Faith would have 
been the greatest of blessings; but to the ignorant prejudices 
of the mob, and even of better educated leaders, such phrases 
seemed damning evidence. One of the cleverest of them, Hali- 
fax, who voted “Not guilty” at Stafford’s trial, because he could 
not swallow the accusations of a plot for murder and mas- 
sacre, yet told Sir William Temple that “the plot must be 
handled as if it were true, whether it were so or no.” 

Coleman, in any case, paid dearly for his zeal, dying, 
says Mr. Airy, “the first victim to the Terror.” This is not 
strictly accurate, however. A week earlier (November 26, 
1678) he had been preceded on the scaffold by a man named 
Staley—“a great Roman Catholic banker,” Macaulay calls him, 
in his usual sketchy way; really the son of a goldsmith, who 
was supposed to have vowed in an eating-house in Covent 
Garden, in the hearing of all the guests, to kill the heretical 
tyrant. 

But now all England was launched on a mad career; and 
even Charles, whose cool, keen common sense picked flaw after 
flaw in Oates’ testimony, and who told his friends that he did 
not believe a word of all these stories, was helpless before 
the power of the mob. A few weeks later the blood of the 
innocent began to flow more freely. If there were space, it 
would be full of interest to recite the heroism of the Jesuits, 
always in the front of a fgrlorn hope, who were done to death 
in December, 1678, and June, 1679. But the man who is our 
special subject must not be left to lie too long in a prison cell. 
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His first trial was in July, 1680, at Dundalk, in his own 
diocese. Here he and his accusers were equally well-known. 
As a natural consequence no one appeared to testify against 
him except the unfrocked wretches—viri perditissimi, the 
articles justly call them—MacMoyer, Murphy, and Callaghan, 
who were seeking their revenge upon him for the discipline he 
had inflicted; and nothing could be done. The whole monstrous 
romance, however, was dependent upon the maintenance of a 
belief in the possibility of a great Irish rising and the letting in 
of a foreign army.1 And who more likely to be at the head of 
such a plot than the Primate of All Ireland? 

He was accused of having obtained his see for the purpose, 
and on the express condition, of raising seventy thousand men 
in Ireland by the contributions of the Catholic clergy, “whose 
whole revenues,” says an eighteenth-century Protestant his- 
torian, “could not equip a single regiment.” This formidable 
body of insurgents were to join twenty thousand men to be 
furnished by France, who were to make their descent at Car- 
lingford in Armagh, “a place the most inconvenient, and even 
impossible for the purpose.” His accusers were so eager to 
have him in London, where they could do as they pleased with 
him, that, since he had spent during his imprisonment all his 
scanty savings, they were only too glad to transport him to 
London at the State’s expense. 

The result of the first attempt, coupled with the fact that 
more than one Catholic prisoner had been acquitted in the 
last twelvemonth, might have afforded ground for hope. But 
little more than a month after his arrival in London came 
another trial which may well have shown the Archbishop’s 
friends that the storm was not yet over. 

While Blessed Oliver in his prison was probably thinking 
and praying over his work for God, on the eleventh anniver- 
sary of his consecration, and while in another part of London 
a few calm philosophic gentlemen were attending the annual 
meeting of the Royal Society and electing as president “that 
excellent person and great philosopher, Mr. Robert Boyle,” the 
stage was set in Westminster Hall for the first act of one more 
tragedy. On the same trumped-up charge of conspiring to 


1It reflected particular discredit on the “Popish Plot” in England that a year 
had passed before any evidence could be found of any such conspiracy in Ireland, 
where Catholics were so numerous that their brethren of England would naturally 
have resorted to them for assistance. 
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murder the King, the aged Lord Stafford, bearer of one of the 
noblest names in England, was put on trial for his life. There 
were some of the strangest and most dramatic coincidences 
about this trial. It was held in the same place, and, notes 
Evelyn, just in the same manner as the trial of Charles I.’s 
mighty minister, Lord Strafford, forty years before. The sim- 
ilarity of the names of the prisoners is a little thing. More 
remarkable is it that Stafford’s father, the Earl of Arundel, had 
presided over the earlier trial as Lord High Steward, and, 
what is even more stirring to the imagination, the prosecuting 
attorney was the same in both cases—Sir John Maynard, now 
nearly eighty years of age. As a poem of that year has it, 


The robe was summoned, Maynard at the head, 
In legal murder none so deeply read. 


Arundel, of course, had been long in his grave; but the gray- 
haired lawyer, as “his accumulative active tongue” rehearsed 
the iniquitous evidence against Stafford, must have had a vivid 
memory of that earlier scene. 

What is more in the line of our special study is the fact 
that Stafford’s grandfather, the first Earl of Arundel of the 
Howard line, had been committed to the Tower nearly a cen- 
tury before, on an equally flimsy charge of treason against 
Queen Elizabeth, and had died there, a venerable confessor 
of the Faith and a martyr in will, if not in deed. Discredited 
and rebuked as Oates had been by this time, he had not quite 
lost his diabolical power over inflamed minds. His evidence 
prevailed, although the sober Evelyn, who sat through it all, 
concludes gravely in his diary: “And verily I am of his Lord- 
ship’s opinion: such a man’s testimonie should not be taken 
against the life of a dog.” On December 29th, the feast of 
the martyred archbishop, St. Thomas of Canterbury, Lord 
Stafford was beheaded on Tower Hill. Macaulay accepts the 
old and picturesque tradition that when he solemnly protested 
his innocence for the last time, the multitude cried out, “God 
bless you, my lord! We believe you, my lord!” It is an ami- 
able touch amidst all the horrors, and we should like to be- 
lieve it. Unfortunately the best modern research denies it, 
and shows the thirst for blood still unslaked. 

On May 3d, and again on June 8th, Blessed Oliver was 
brought up for examination before the court of King’s Bench. 
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The judges were Sir Francis Pemberton, newly appointed 
Chief Justice, Dolben, and Jones. Maynard once more as- 
sisted the attorney-general with his legal knowledge; and so 
(though he played no prominent part) did Jeffreys, then thirty- 
three years old and King’s Serjeant, on whose name such a 
lurid light was to be cast by his severities in the Tory reaction. 
Even the credulity of panic might have seemed to be stag- 
gered at last, for at the same time and before the same court 
was tried and condemned a perjured informer, named Fitz- 
harris. He had improved on the usual tale of assassination, 
burning, and massacre, by solemnly deposing that he knew of a 
plot by which several members of parliament were to be 
boiled down to make a sort of holy oil to be used at future 
coronations. 

Yet the evidence against the Primate was hardly less far- 
cical than this. Since various “untoward accidents” had pre- 
vented the arrival of the witnesses he had wished to have from 
Ireland, he could do little but assert his innocence throughout 
(as did every single one of those who suffered in the Terror), 
and point with well-merited scorn to the inconsistencies of his 
accusers. He freely confessed that he had done everything that 
an archbishop of his Church was bound to do, but denied the 
slightest treasonable intention, strong in his good conscience 
like that other martyr referred to above. When the 
four knights with drawn swords ran through the shadowy 
aisles of Canterbury cathedral, crying fiercely: “Where is 
Thomas? Where is the traitor?” their victim’s voice came to 
them calm and clear out of the gathering dusk: “Here am I, 
the Archbishop—but no traitor!” So Oliver Plunket, strong 
in the same strength, received his cruel sentence of hanging, 
drawing, and quartering with a serene “Deo gratias!” 

Lord Essex besought Charles to pardon him, declaring 
from his own knowledge that the charges were false. “Then, 
my lord,” replied the King gloomily, “be his blood on your own 
head. You might have saved him if you would. I cannot 
pardon him, because I dare not.” 

But the martyr was past all thought of earthly favors, his 
mind wholly turned to his journey home. The day of his exe- 
cution arrived, July 1st (old style—July 11th by the new calen- 
dar); and Captain Richardson, governor of Newgate prison, 
tells us how it found him: “When I came to him this morn- 
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ing, he was newly awoke, having slept all night without dis- 
turbance; and when I told him he was to prepare for execu- 
tion, he received the message with all quietness of mind, and 
went to the sledge as if he had been going to a wedding.” 

We have not space to tell at length of his memorable 
speeches, both at his sentence and on the scaffold, breathing 
the untroubled dignity of a conscience void of offence; nor of 
how a just nemesis overtook the man most deeply guilty of 
his blood, the wicked Shaftesbury, who slept (if he could sleep 
at all) a prisoner in the Tower on the martyr’s second night in 
Paradise. But we have said enough to show that, asking his 
good prayers for us who are still in our pilgrimage, we may 
well take the last martyr for the Faith in England as a model 
of zeal for the salvation of souls and of inflexible courage in 
the defence of the Truth against whatever odds. 





THE WORLD. 
BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


THE world’s a garden, green and gold, 
Where God—the Gardener—daily strays; 
His gesture makes the dawn unfold— 
A bloom of rose and chrysoprase. 


He takes the sunlight’s roving beams, 
And sprinkles all the world with fire— 

The seeds that breed men’s noble dreams, 
By which they labor and aspire. 


For robe, He dons the sunset’s pall, 
To wear across the fields of night; 
The clouds are but His mansions tall, 
For His contentment and delight. 


Sometimes a rainbow glimmers sweet 
To carpet soft His path awhile; 

The stars are candles for His feet, 
The moon’s a mirror for His smile. 





A DRAMA WITH AN IDEAL.* 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


==] DEALS—however much we try to hide our faith 

| in them from the world—rule our lives. The 

man with ng vision to guide him is scarcely a 

man at all. However much we scoff outwardly at 

dreamers, the most unyielding keeps, apart in his 

soul, some dear dream of perfection to lend enchantment at 

unexpected moments to the day’s actions and touch them with 
glow. 

Acts of faith come to fruition in the secret places of men’s 
souls. 

But the true test of an ideal’s worth is its workaday value 
in our lives. Dreaming is not enough. We must live true to 
the faith that holds us. Vague hopes, too sterile to produce 
even a sickly blossom, give life neither perfume nor beauty. 
We come upon this tragedy of inactivity and listlessness, of 
mental anzmia, in Tchekov’s Three Sisters. No single person- 
age in the play has the real courage of his convictions. Not 
one with any flickering consciousness of purpose is able to 
carry his purpose through. The catch-phrase of, “I’m tired,” 
echoes throughout like a monotonous refrain. Tired! Who is 
not tired who dwells upon his tiredness? 

What the three sisters want, what their friends and com- 
panions want, too, are real things in their way, but their own 
shifting glances fail even to focus what is material. Work— 
Moscow—love—are tangible, but the sisters, with vague in- 
stincts which never crystallize in resolution, do not achieve 
even a train journey. Life, fluid, drips through their open 
fingers just as water from a mountain stream filters through 
the hands of those who will not hold them cup-wise. 

One critic called the play a tragedy of “stuffy and stag- 
nant inaction.” “Spiritual dry-rot,” follows inevitably in the 
wake of “sickly lack of motive and direction.” Leaving the 


1The Higher Court, by Miss M. E. M. Young, a noteworthy play, of special 
interest to Catholics, was produced by the Pioneer Players at the Strand Theatre, 
London, April 11, 1920. 
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theatre, some such sense of impotent despair comes on us as 
we feel when leaving the Lock Hospital. “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” The Lock Hospital suffers unjustly in comparison. 
A gallant fight is being put up there. The gloom in one’s 
heart comes through the initial ill which makes such places 
necessary. All the same, we crave for the tang of clean wind 
sweeping over mountain heights, for space where we may 
stretch the soul, as after the last tremulous whispers at the 
close of the Three Sisters. “We remain alone...” “It’s all 
the same! It’s all the same!” ... “If only we could know! 
If only we could know!” 

Tchekov’s three sisters are left clinging to each other be- 
cause they have nothing else to which to cling. There is 
something cankerous and stifling about a play like this. 

And yet, withal, Tchekov has the supreme art of making 
his nerveless creatures live, does undoubtedly possess that 
power “of magical selection of minute and significant touches,” 
which Miss Young has in common with him—touches which 
haunt us, which are even beautiful, which move us even in 
our worst impatience at what, if it were merely pose, would 
be intolerable. He throws a dozen stage conventions to the 
winds. His characters talk naturally, follow their own cur- 
rents of thought as we do in real life, so that, while our con- 
fidante is deploring the ills which have befallen her, we answer 
in terms indicative of our own remembrance of past wrongs. 
Olga, Masha, Irina, Chebutikin, and the others in Tchekov’s 
play are real in the trend of their ramblings, even though it 
be the reality of egotism. This quality gives distinction to the 
play. We are thankful for small mercies in-modern drama 
when comparing it with classic art. What tragedy of the past 
fifty years has any claim upon the interest of an unborn 
generation? How many plays. have phrases that go home, 
that deserve to live? We have almost lost the art of writing 
“for all time” in these negligent days. The written word in 
nine out of ten cases has no more permanency than the paper 
upon which it is typed. 

The modern dramatist’s sense of vocation is lost in his 
alarming consciousness of what the public pays to see. 

Miss Young’s play, simple, poignant, depends for its suc- 
cess on that rarest of all qualities, its startling and uncom- 
promising definition of Truth. Now Truth, as we know, fright- 
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ens most of us. It is so seldom met with face to face that it 
makes us shrink. The merest handful “serve the Truth be- 
cause it’s true,” and for no other motive. 

I foresee a wave of discussion about Miss Young’s play 
which, to an enterprising manager, should spell worldly suc- 
cess. 

The Higher Court is a drama of sincerity set in conven- 
tional middle-class surroundings. It possesses the essential 
of real drama in its conflict between great issues. In the prob- 
lem play, as we usually know it, in ordinary drama, the super- 
natural element either does not enter at all or is so camou- 
flaged with the trappings of what is currently known as 
mysticism—an artificial thing more far apart from real mysti- 
cism than clay from flesh—that it merely appeals to our love 
of sensation. Or if “religion” is brought in as a weapon with 
which to combat some existing wrong, it is, in nine cases out 
of ten, dressed up in pantomimic garments intended to rouse 
laughter. Take the reasonable views of the husband in the 
crisis of that delightfully amusing play of Mr. Pim Passes By, 
for instance. The audience rocked with laughter when he 
diffidently suggested that he couldn’t go on living with a 
woman whom he had believed to be a widow when once he 
had learned that her husband was not dead, and that they 
were not married at all. Respect of the ordinary decent usages 
of society—to take the question from the lowest standpoint— 
seemed to the audience mad and indefensible. 

Miss Young, in The Higher Court, presents, starkly, the 
Catholic view of divorce. The play opens in humdrum sur- 
roundings—Mr. Pryce-Green’s shabby West Kensington flat. 
The family lives on next to nothing with a certain air, mainly 
through the cleverness of Idalia, the “commonplace” daughter 
with the romantic name which everyone agrees doesn’t at all 
suit her. Polly, her sister, is romantic. Polly, occupier of 
the best room and owner of the only “new” suit the sisters 
can buy, is just starting off to Paris to study art, having bor- 
rowed the money from the one soluble member of the family, 
a ship-steward brother. Mr. Pryce-Green’s small salary in a 
business firm scarcely pays the way. His remaining son’s, 
frankly doesn’t pay his. If it were not for Idalia’s scraping 
and saving, her happy knack of making galantine from odd- 
ments, to give an example—“If you only knew what she makes 
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it out of,” say the family, pressing it on an unwilling guest— 
there would be nothing at all left in the rent envelope at the 
end of the quarter. 

An aunt, who became a nun in a convent, was the means 
of Idalia’s getting her education free and becoming a Catholic 
in childhood. The family suffer this quite patiently. But 
Polly openly rebels when, on this wet morning, it having been 
1apidly decided she is to leave for France by the morning 
boat, she finds Idalia has gone to Mass as usual. 

But “it was some good after all, Idalia going to Mass,” 
for on her way she meets the young doctor Polly loves, and 
tells him of the hastened departure, and he blurts out the 
truth when she asks him aloofly the reason of his coming. 


Dr. Foster (explosively).—You, Polly—you! 

Polly (facing him, kettle and teapot in either hand).— 
Oh, Fred! 

Dr. Foster (making such advances as he can to a lady 
thus occupied).—I—I haven’t a penny in the world. Don’t 
say anything! I don’t want anything! Only to tell you 
once, right out, before you're off to Paris till nobody knows 
when. Only to say that—if ever I could keep a wife, Polly 
—if ever I could—! 


Fred Foster, with his knack of telling rich hypochondriacs 
there is nothing wrong with them, who will sit up all night to 
nurse a patient without a penny, is no matrimonial catch. 
Unworldly as he is, Mr. Pryce-Jones has, regretfully, to forbid 
him the house. Idalia, coming in fresh and rosy into the tense 
atmosphere, gives the keynote of her character in a phrase: 


Idalia.—How I used to howl when I had to start for 
school! All the same, once I got there! ... Paris will be 
just like that. You'll see! 

Polly—Like the Convent! Paris! 

Idalia (comfortably).—Like anything you’re frightened 
of—but you’re all right when you get there! 


Explanations follow. And Idalia, exuberant, breaks out: 


Idalia.—What does anything matter? Oh! Oh! Give me 
some of that ham! 
Ethelbert (darkly).—The girl who can eat that dry old 
ham—! 
VOL. CxI. 21 
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Strange noises are heard outside—tramping of feet. All 
listen. The heavy steps go first upstairs to Dr. Foster’s flat, 
and then down again, to pause at the Pryce-Green’s door. 
Idalia opens it upon a stretcher borne by policemen, bearing 
a man who looks at the point of death, if not already dead. 

A stranger has been knocked down in the street—an ob- 
viously shabby stranger who was run over by a motor-car 
hard by. Picked up, he gave quite clearly the unusual name 
of these flats. The policeman had tried every door before 
coming to the Pryce-Green’s, and nobody will take him in. 

He is a “stranger.” . . . The eyes of father and daughter 
meet. Fussy, overworked little Mr. Pryce-Green has his ideals, 
too. 

Idalia.—Papa! The best room! Polly’s! 
Mr. Pryce-Green—Bring him in, constable. 


Dr. Foster comes hurrying up with a nursing sister, a nun, 
whom he has collected en route. Idalia wrenches herself free 
from thought and equips Polly with a luncheon-basket that 
will mean “going without” for the rest of the family for days. 
The man in the next room is dead by now, perhaps. She prays. 

Foster pokes in his head: 

“He’s coming round!” 

The curtain falls upon the practical Idalia making her 
list of what “the patient” will need. 


Macmanus, the multi-millionaire, financier, and news- 
paper proprietor of the Meteor, has been working himself to 
a shred. And, surrounded on the one hand by sycophants 
and on the other by men to whose advantage it would be were 
he quietly “got out of the way,” he at last distrusts even the 
decision of the expert he has consulted about his health, who 
orders him a trip in his yacht “on the coast of Spain.” A 
man such as he is can wear anything he pleases; he has to 
account to no one for his actions, and has nothing resembling 
a home, though he lives in a mansion in Park Lane. One 
morning early, near the Fulham Road, he leaves his car and 
goes to call at the house of a hard-worked general practitioner, 
called Weston, who, judging him by his “half-starved condi- 
tion” and seedy garments, gives him a “complete overhauling,” 
orders “an hour’s run daily before breakfast,” and, feeling 
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diffident about accepting a half-crown fee, offers him the loan 
of his own old sweater and shorts. 

Macmanus, with an eye to character, sees Weston’s hon- 
esty. Against the grain, next morning he gets up and slips 
out of the house. No one misses him at first. With interests 
in every quarter of the globe, he takes mysterious journeys 
frequently. Rounding the corner of the North End Road, he 
is aware of a sudden flash of pain, and then knows no more 
till he awakes to see Sister Gertrude’s hood dark against the 
light of the little window, and presently the glow of Idalia’s 
“morning” face. He is quite unaware that, in a moment’s 
consciousness, the odd name of some flats, mentioned in the 
Meteor of the previous night, leaps to his lips, and accounts 
for his presence there. 

Here at last is amazing, unforeseen “charity.” Bringing 
nothing into this world but borrowed clothes, he is wholly, 
blissfully dependent upon a family of complete strangers for 
board, lodging, nursing, and all. No self-seeking here. These 
amazing Pryce-Greens give what they have without stint, and 
everything centres round Idalia. Sister Gertrude nurses him 
back physically, Dr. Foster superintends the work scrupu- 
lously, but Idalia’s youth and gayety, her transparent soul 
and its strange workings, are the revelation. 

He tells them to call him “The Stowaway,” saying that, 
though he remembers his name and where he lives perfectly, 
he is deliberately withholding it. They don’t believe him. 
A man at the point of death, with nobody near and dear to 
inquire for him!—and wanting nobody! Why, it’s incredible. 
The Stowaway is, of course, ashamed to admit his mind isn’t 
clear yet. 

Meantime, Foster, coming in and out daily, anxiously 
sees the growing strain on the household resources. There is 
no money left in the rent envelope, and March quarter-day, 
“the worst quarter for coals and light,” at hand. Ethelbert, 
the brother, has to walk into business daily because Idalia 
can’t raise the price of his fare. Something must be done. 
The stranger’s smashed leg can’t be moved with safety yet. 
But he is an educated man; there is work he could do, there 
in the flat, to pay for some of the long list of delicacies he has 
had, Dr. Foster thinks. 

Idalia, talking to the stranger, solemnly enters up any- 
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thing which can give a clue to his identity in her little book. 
Reasonable things, not absurdities, as when he tells her, with 
a twinkle, that he is a “millionaire in hiding who has run away 
from his job, and come to a haven where he can lie at anchor, 
and nobody send him yachting to the coast of Spain.” 
Spain, for Idalia, means “all the wonderful people—St. 
Dominic, St. Teresa, St. Ignatius.” 
Macmanus.—lIgnatius Loyola? You think Jesuits sound 
nice and sensational? No? What’s your idea, then? 
Idalia (puzzled).—I haven’t an idea. I know Jesuits. 
Heaps of them. I generally go to confession to Jesuits ... 
Macmanus.—Good Lord! Do you mean to say you’re a 
Roman Catholic? You! The one out-and-out transparent 
person I have ever come across? 


If much in the household bewilders Macmanus, one thing 
is clear: Dr. Foster and Idalia are in love with each other. 
Polly—whom he has never seen—is a remote abstraction. 
The one thing in the world he wants, Idalia, his money can’t 
buy. She so obviously is another person’s property! But he 
lacks the courage to leave her, all the same—and the lame leg 
is a lucky excuse. 

_ Foster comes in upon them in high glee. He sends Idalia 
off and makes Macmanus aware, at last, in the plainest terms 
that the family he is living on is crudely poor, that it is up to 
him “to turn to as soon as possible and pay a little of his 
debt.” Here is the chance. (He can explain this part with 
Idalia in the room.) The papers are full of the Macmanus 
mystery. He gives the details to Macmanus. And Foster has 
a clue which could be worked up into a good newspaper story. 

When the seedy clerk went to call upon Dr. Foster’s 
friend, Weston, in the Fulham Road, he left on the table a 
gold cigarette case. The cigarette case is engraved with the 
Macmanus crest. It has never been reclaimed, nor the lent 
clothes returned. Foster’s theory is, “Find that man, and 
you'll hear something of Macmanus.” Here is t!:e very ciga- 
rette case. He begins to read the description of the million- 
aire as seen through the eyes of the Meteor employees. A 
tattoo mark— 

(Macmanus hastily draws down his sleeve. Idalia takes 
the paper away.) 
Idalia.—We don’t want all that, really! 
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The chief story-writer of the Meteor, known to Foster, is 
ill. But he’d willingly give a guinea to a man who would 
draft out the case. Will “The Stowaway” take on the job? 
There’s writing paper and pen and ink handy, and the ciga- 
rette case— Where is the cigarette case, by the by? 


Idalia (half-impatient, half-pitying, to Macmanus).—Oh, 
dear! You’ve put it in your pocket, of course. 


It is the beginning of the end. Next morning a detective 
appears with the constable who brought the injured man to 
the Pryce-Green’s flat, and an unwilling Dr. Weston to identify 
him. They believe he has murdered Macmanus. There is 
nothing for it but for him to disclose his identity and make 
preparations to go “home” that afternoon. 

He and Idalia are left alone. 


Macmanus.—So you found me out last night? . . Didn’t 
you think I was a pretty mean case? . . . Obtaining charity 
on false pretences? 

Idalia.—I didn’t think it was false pretences. 

Macmanus.—What did you think? 

Idalia—That you were hard up, somehow. It took so 
little to please you. 

Macmanus.—Is this to go on all the time? Giving on 
your part, and your father’s part, and your brother’s; and 
taking—and taking—and taking on mine? 

Idalia.—Oh!—Must 1? I must. (With difficulty.) I 
want you to give me the money for a bill, please. Ill make 
it out. . . . For some things you had. 


It has never occurred to her that he could mistake her 
friendship for Foster, and wounded, but acquiescent, she takes 
his decision that from today they must never meet. Later, 
by chance, she mentions Polly and Foster’s “understanding.” 


Macmanus.—My God! It’s true! You’re free! And 
you’ll marry me! 

Idalia (breathless).—Marry! . . . You! (Drops her face 
in her hands.) 

Macmanus.—Give me a minute, dear, and I'll talk sense. 
Oh, my God! You do see, don’t you, that two minutes ago 
I was never going to set eyes on you again in this world? 
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Idalia (the past anguish in her tone).—You said that. 
Why? 

Macmanus.—Will anybody tell me what I’ve done to 
have such a—to have a woman like—to have you care 
for me? 


They are like children in their happiness. Macmanus 
rushes on, planning, scheming. Why can’t they be married 
that morning? It could be done. He’s so lonely. They'll 
wait months then, if she prefers. Since he met her he has 
begun to believe in—(she looks up hopefully)—men and 
women. Her face falls. 

Words don’t mean the same to him as to her. Take 
“money,” for instance. 


Macmanus.—There come into your mind all sorts of 
comfortable, gentle things. Little reliefs of mind, and kind- 
nesses, and attentions. Or—valiant things—like asking 
for that bill! A person says “money” to you. And the 
thing you hear is “Love.” Well—(his voice hardens)— 
they said “Love” 4o me. And they meant money.... 
My wife did that. 

Idalia (startled to understand him a widower).—yYour 
wife? 

Macmanus.—Yes. That’s all over, thank God! 

Idalia (wincing).—Oh—don’t! 


She must have time to think—to consider. There is that 
question of the “mixed marriage” to talk out with the priest. 
But before that, in this supreme joy, as in each other action 
of her life or any purpose, she wants, quite naturally, to tell 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament about it first. 

She leaves him, vaguely apprehensive. She is going to 
church. What for? If that Church of hers attempts to sepa- 
rate them—! 

He comes next morning at the appointed hour. Mean- 
time, Polly, with the account of the Macmanus mystery in the 
Paris Meteor at hand, has read between the lines, and caught 
the early train back to use her influence with Idalia. A new 
Idalia meets her. One look at her face is enough for a fellow- 
lover. It is all settled. The family has just been told. Ethel- 
bert guessed it, because there was such a “gorgeous spread at 
breakfast” that Idalia had actually dared run into debt to get. 
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Macmanus hardly dares to face her. He is scared, like a 
schoolboy. If these priests of hers have put any obstacles in 
the way! He can hardly believe that the vision he sees is real. 
He had never dreamed of love like this, of mating such as this 
will be. And every unconscious word she says breaks down 
the habit of a lifetime. 


Idalia.—If it’s a laugh you want, just you wait till you see 
Father Burke’s face when you go up and tell him about 
your enormous richness. 

Macmanus.—Our enormous richness. 

Idalia.—My enormous richness, I meant! You see, he 
had only just got to asking me whether you could keep a 
roof over my head when— 

Macmanus.—What! You have seen your priest, then? 


He detests the thought of his affairs being talked out with 
a stranger. But Father Burke has climbed down, it seems, 
though Idalia will put things so oddly. 


Macmanus.—You think that Father Burke didn’t know 
my name? 
Idalia.—I know he didn’t. 

Relieved and happy, he gives her an amazing check for 
twelve hundred pounds to wipe off the debt on the church 
schools. The years drop from them both in their happiness. 
And Idalia, looking on into the future, sees visions and dreams 
dreams. 


Idalia (hushed with wonder).—I bought this for you in 
the church porch before breakfast. . . . The Penny Cate- 
chism. (She laughs.) Price twelve hundred pounds to 
you. 


He turns to the “marriage” part and reads it. “No human 
power can dissolve the bond of marriage, because Christ has 
said, ‘What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.’ ” 


Macmanus.—Human power is dissolving marriage every 
day! (His words fall like separate blows.) 
Idalia (with quiet certainty).—No. It can’t do that. 
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Macmanus (roughly).—It does. What’s divorce? 

Idalia.—Nothing. That’s what the answer tells. There 
is no divorce. 

Macmanus (roughly).—-No divorce! I’m divorced... . 

Idalia.—Your wife is living? 

Macmanus.—She’s not my wife! Do you mean you 
didn’t know? . . . (Silence. Then) Good Lord! (He tries 
to see it. Then) But it was all in the Meteor! In plain 
words! (Silence.) Foster read it to you. (Silence. He 
remembers.) No. He didn’t. But he told you! ... 
(Silence. Then he remembers:) He didn’t. I stopped 
him. 


Follows inevitably, when once and finally she understands, 
the Catholic’s decision. No appeal against it. A delicate girl 
grown adamant. No more to be said. Nothing to be done. 
All the tears, all the reproaches, useless. All the foreshadowed 
human charitable acts less than nothing in the scale. God’s 
Will—God’s Words—who, with a due sense of proportion, 
can even contemplate balancing against their finality, the little 
sum, of even the fiercest or most glowing human love? 

Yet, being human, how the knife turns in our heart when 
we choose! 


Polly and Fred come in radiant, when Macmanus has 
gone. Fancy Idalia being sensible, in spite of all. They see 
her face and understand what has happened. The check has 
been burned. All is over. 


Polly (roughly buttoning her into her coat).—Here. You 
go to church. 
Idalia.—I’d like to... 
(The front door closes.) 
Polly (turns, sobbing, to her lover).—She cared so! I’m 
frightened! I’m frightened! 
Foster.—She—isn't. 


Miss Young’s play is the more gallant in that she has given 
us an extremely hard case from the human view. Macmanus 
has always had a “rotten time,” as Idalia said; his wife was 
in the wrong. He is generous and grateful. Idalia had already 
broken down many of his prejudices against her faith; she 
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would in time have probably helped to make him see things 
still obscure in a clearer light could they have been together. 

But to the Catholic the marriage of divorced persons is no 
marriage at all. 


A fanatical creed? A heaven of brass against which poor 
bruised humanity hurtles its prayers in vain? Who that has 
made the choice, and abided by it, thinks so? 

He may not pick nor choose his steps who takes the Way 
of the Cross. We cannot accept the nailing of our hands and 
feet and avoid the scourging and the mockery and the thirst 
and desolation. God’s words are final and unalterable for all 
the ruling and the compromise of all the churches that seek to 
modernize them and bring them—like the music-hall revue 
whose book is no longer topical—up-to-date. 

Out of humiliation may dawn glory, and a light never yet 
on land or sea. “He that believeth God taketh heed to the 
commandments; and he that trusteth in Him shall fare never 
the worse.” 





WERE YOU TO BE OUT. 


BY FRANCIS CARLIN, 


WERE you to be out when a dirge in the trees, 
A bum-beetle’s hum and a crake’s double cry 
Are mingled as one troubled tune in the breeze, 
*Tis yourself that would sigh. 


But were you to be in at the Mass for to hear, 
“You’re a thousand times welcome” from 
peasants who greet 
The coming of Christ in the Gelic, each tear 
Of your tears would be sweet. 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SCIENCE. 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, S.T.D. 


WHE relations of the Church to modern science 
Ry forms a theme upon which much has been writ- 
ial: mi ten that is both fabulous and inexact. It is a 
Nt a er , theme hackneyed and, indeed, frayed at the 
weee—seu edges by constant repetition and restatement. 
Especially is this true when the statement and repetition have 
been made by anti-Catholic warriors of the materialistic 
stamp. Catholics who think at all about these matters, as a 
rule, have had the antidote—the more correct and infinitely 
saner view put before them; and could be expected to know 
that the Church never has, and never has had, any quarrel 
with science: that there is, and can be, from the nature of the 
case, no antagonism between revealed truth and truth to 
which man is led by the right use of his reason. 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be denied that outside the 
Church there is the very prevalent notion that the Church, in 
philosophy and in science, is out of date and quite negligible; 
that, where not positively inimical to the progress of discovery 
and advance of knowledge, she divorces her own teaching 
from the march of scientific progress, taking refuge from as- 
sault in a fortress that is only impregnable because so abso- 
lutely out of touch with all reality. This notion is such a com- 
monplace of anti-Catholic controversy and is so insistently 
kept before the public, that it tends to deceive even the elect. 
It is like the advertisements of So-and-So’s Soap, or Pills, or 
Memory System. And, as does the reiterated advertisement, 
so does it, in virtue of a well-known law of psychology, im- 
press itself upon, and in time influence, the mind. Even know- 
ing quite well that there is an answer to every objection— 
perhaps with the answer quite clearly before the mind—there 
is an atmosphere created which subtly minimizes the worth of 
the answer and enhances the weight of the objection. This is 
so well known a fact to controversialists that, whether con- 
sciously or not, both objection and answer are so framed as to 
_square with it, and thus carry the greatest conviction. | 


ee 
ae 
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For a number of decades past the supposed antagonism 
of the Church to science has, in the main, been advanced by 
materialists. The vulgarizations of materialistic theory have 
been insistently reiterated. Supreme pontiffs have defined the 
dogma of evolution, and their sycophants and acolytes have 
preached it in and out of season. Mind has been degraded to 
a “function of the brain;” free will to a delusion due to the 
mechanically conceived laws of association; and so on. Con- 
ceptions such as these latter have done little to advance the 
science in which they made their appearance; and material- 
ism, at any rate in psychology, is now practically a thing of the 
past. But, in the sciences of nature, there was a reason other 
than the mere dogmatizing of metaphysical scientists and the 
insistence of their assertions that helped to make materialism 
a plausible explanation of the universe. It worked. 

The advance of the experimental sciences during the time 
that materialism held the field as a philosophical explanation 
was prodigious. The applications of science to the affairs of 
life—to invention, to manufacture, to art—was unparalleled. 
One has only to compare the standard of living and of com- 
fort today with that of former times to appreciate what the 
progress of science has meant to the world. All this, in virtue 
of another well-known principle, has militated for the accept- 
ance of the theories which were put forward as a philosophical 
explanation of the phenomena with which the sciences dealt. 
And it was, as it very generally is, quite forgotten that phil- 
osophical explanation is not science at all, and has nothing 
really to do with its progress. Indeed, many people who knew 
quite well the phenomena of the sciences, came to conclusions 
radically opposed to those of the materialistic school, and with 
quite as good a right. Undoubtedly, materialism worked; but 
other systems of philosophy would work quite as well, for, as 
far as science is concerned, it is indifferent to philosophy; 
and materialism, idealism, and so on, must stand or fall on 
their own merits. The phase, however, in which an abrupt 
opposition existed between religion and materialistic “science” 
has closed. Echoes of the old assertions will doubtless make 
themselves heard for a long time, but there will be no 
serious menace in them when the thinkers of the world have 
passed on to a new and more scientific point of view. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this transition to a new standpoint 
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so marked as in the science of psychology. It might be ex- 
pected that materialism would find support from the phe- 
nomena of the material. Perhaps it was not a matter for as- 
tonishment that, at a time when everything was being treated 
“materially” and mechanically, the psychology of the day 
should have been conceived on lines of atomism and mechan- 
ism. When Hume and Hartley reénunciated the laws of as- 
sociation, the temper and bias of the moment suffice to explain 
why the associationist school of philosophy became so easily 
the vogue. It was easy to picture ideas associating together; 
easy to imagine them to be the resulting compound of simple 
sensations; and not difficult to account for the emotions in a 
scheme in which all was to be accounted for by combination of 
simple elements. Besides, the hypothesis fitted in well with the 
imaginative correspondence between the mind and the brain. 
Here, too, are simple elements; and they are connected. What 
more specious than that they are exactly parallel to the con- 
tents of “mind?” And what less preposterous than that a 
thoroughgoing consistence in principle should warrant the as- 
sertion that the brain is an organ which secretes thought as 
other organs produce their appropriate secretions? 

_ It is true that the associationists left out of their view 
considerations which told against their hypothesis. But they 
had not in their possession the observed facts in virtue of 
which the science of psychology has now far outstripped the 
school of associationism. Of late years the advance that has 
been made in this science has been enormous. Not only has 
painstaking and exact experimentation in the laboratories of 
Europe and America brought to light a vast amount of new 
data; clinical work performed by the psychiatrists has opened 
quite new vistas before our eyes. And, if the conquest of 
new territory has been great in the past few years, there are 
still uncharted regions awaiting the explorer. But the work 
already done has shown the inadequacy of the materialistic 
explanations; and psychologists in general appear to have 
orientated themselves accordingly. 

I may be permitted to quote a few lines from a paper in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1918, con- 
tributed by one of our leading British psychologists, Dr. Wil- 
liam McDougall, F.R.S. In the course of his paper, “The 

2Vol. xii. (Section of Psychiatry), pp. 1-13. 
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Present Position of Clinical Psychology,” he says: “The other 
great problem is that of the constitution of man, the age-long 
controversy between materialism and what, in the widest 
sense, may be called spiritism. For so long as it is held, with 
the mechanistic psychology, that congenitally the mind is a 
tabula rasa and the brain little more than a mass of indifferent 
nerve-tissue waiting to be molded by impressions from the 
outer world, it may seem plausible to hold that all mental po- 
tentialities are somehow comprised in the material structure of 
the germ-plasm. But, with every addition to the demonstrable 
wealth of innate mental powers and tendencies, this hypothesis 
becomes more impossible and incredible. And it may safely 
be affirmed that, if anything like the wealth of innate endow- 
ment claimed now by some—e. g., by Jung in his latest work— 
should become well established, then all the world would see 
that the materialistic hypothesis is outworn and outrun, and 
that each man is bound to his race and ancestry by links which, 
conceive them how we may, are certainly of such a nature that 
they can never be apprehended by the senses, no matter how 
refined and indefinitely augmented by the ultramicroscope or 
by the utmost refinements of physical chemistry. I venture to 
insist upon this contribution of clinical psychologists towards 
the solution of those great problems, because few of them 
seem to have adequately realized the bearing of their work 
on those issues, which so far transcend in interest even the 
fascinating and important questions with which they are more 
directly concerned.” 

The tabula rasa, to which McDougall here refers, he tells 
us is that as conceived by Locke—“a blank sheet on which 
experience writes as chance determines;” and what he is 
opposing to it is the discovery that mind does not begin 
as an entirely passive thing, to be wrought upon by 
chance impressions, but as an activity, as the Scholastics might 
put it, awaiting release. Little by little, as McDougall shows, 
the successive discoveries of Janet, Freud, Adler, Trotter, Sidis, 
Jung and others in clinical work, have led away from the old 
position to one remarkably like that of the Scholastics. And 
while clinicians have been led to the conception of activity 
in consciousness by their observations, the main stream of 
normal psychology has been flowing in the same direction. 
Not only have the theoricians drawn nearer to the traditional 
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teaching of the School; the results of laboratory work have 
forced them towards that same goal. 

That to which I wish to direct attention in the present 
article, however, is not so much the rapprochement of recent 
psychological discovery and theory with a system which, 
whatever it was, was not in any way opposed to the teaching 
of religion. That in itself is interesting enough as a sign of 
the changing temper of “Science.” What appears to me as 
likely to be of interest and of use is a descriptive account, 
necessarily very brief, of the science of psychology as it is 
shaping today. Here, indeed, if contradiction between science 
and religion were likely to be found, would be the very place 
to look for it; for doctrines concerning the soul and its destiny, 
its nature and survival—which must be envisaged by rational 
psychology, at least, if anywhere within the domain of science 
and philosophy, are most closely bound up with religion; 
and the whole concept of the spiritual must be profoundly 
modified, if, indeed, it has not its origin, in notions derived 
from our own activities, by indications which psychology is 
able to afford us as data. 

In the first place, it may be said that the main business of 
the psychologist is to observe and compare mental phenomena. 
Like any other man of science, he has to observe them in their 
concomitances and successions, quite indifferent as to what 
conclusions, if any, they will lead him. And, as a psychologist, 
he is not directly interested in any philosophical doctrines 
which later on may be based upon his facts and data. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, he is and must be interested in the 
larger questions which are of the greatest interest to all think- 
ing human beings; and his work in psychology may, and prob- 
ably will, lead him, as it has sooner or later led others, to 
philosophical super-construction upon the groundwork of his 
science. But, in the meantime, he limits himself to the phe- 
nomena. These he strives not only to observe when they hap- 
pen in a casual manner. He attempts to produce them by plac- 
ing his “subjects” in circumstances, which will result in the 
occurrence of the phenomena he wishes to observe. Thus he 
is enabled to study the same fact, if necessary, over and over 
again, and with different “subjects.” In this way a great 
variety of problems connected with sensation and the special 
senses, with memory and the higher processes of thought, with 
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attention and will, have been successfully studied. It is not so 
easy to “produce” emotions for the purpose of investigation; 
but something has been done even here to complete the results 
of occasional observation and analysis. 

In this way, researches planned and carried out in many 
laboratories and by many competent students during a num- 
ber of years, have yielded now considerable results in the 
way of data; and it has been possible to enunciate and prove a 
series of laws of great interest and utility, theoretic and prac- 
tical. As example of the former, Weber’s Law might be cited, 
by which a relation is established between the proportional 
series of stimuli, or excitants, and the proportional series of 
just perceptible differences in sensations: while the laws of 
association and preferential revival of experience, in their 
application to memorizing, are good samples of the latter. 

Indeed, while there must always be a theoretic interest 
attaching to every science, psychology, like the sciences of 
nature, is becoming more and more practical in its outlook. 
There have grown up of recent years sciences, or arts, of 
pedagogics and psychiatry, and attempts have been made to 
found a science of criminology, upon the basis of psychology. 
The two former, at least, have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. But for these applications, no less than for the pure 
science itself, it is not necessary to go beyond the immediate 
phenomena concerned. It is certainly not necessary to pre- 
suppose any particular system of philosophy. 

When it is ascertained, for example, that in learning by 
heart material of a logical character, saving in time and effort 
is gained by “learning as a whole” rather than in parts, and 
tbat “spacing out”—spreading the number of repetitions over 
a number of days—is more economical than making all the 
repetitions at once, we have surely reached a very practical 
and useful result; but it in no way follows that we must adopt 
any conclusion as to the relation of conscious memory and the 
brain cells or connecting axis-cylinders, which in. some way, 
we agree, are correlated with it. 

Similarly, when we find large and increasing schools as- 
serting, as the result of observation, experiment and analysis, 
the synthetic creativeness of mind, the occurrence of “image- 
less thought,” and activity as the fundamental characteristic 
of consciousness, we are warranted in turning away from the 
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mechanistic enticements of associationist philosophy; but we 
are not justified in jumping to the conclusion of spiritualism’ 
while we remain within the prescribed boundaries of psychol- 
ogy, the science. We may go beyond those boundaries, carry- 
ing our new facts and our new knowledge with us. We have 
every right to speculate as to the nature of the real thing or 
principle which makes the occurrence, and the observation, 
of such data possible. But then we are making an excursion 
into the realm of philosophy, where the data of science must 
be treated by philosophical method and with philosophical 
exactness. It may be said in parenthesis that psychological 
data of the kind to which reference has been made, lend them- 
selves singularly well to the philosophical construction of 
spiritualism, and not to any form of materialistic interpreta- 
tion. 

Interesting in this connection is the application that has 
been, and is still being made, of psychological method and data 
to the problems of industrialism. In order to understand the 
method by which psychology proceeds here—as, indeed, also 
with regard to the problems set by pedagogics and psychiatry 
and criminology—it should be borne in mind that mental phe- 
nomena are, as a rule, given in the gross, so to speak. Con- 
sciousness is rather like a kaleidoscope of patterns than a 
series of discrete sensations or feelings. Indeed, though we 
know what we mean by “sensation” and can define it, we prob- 
ably never experienced a mere sensation, and we certainly 
have no memory of it if we ever did experience such a thing. 
It is the aim of the psychologist to isolate, as far as possible 
the precise point, phenomenon or mental content with which 
he wishes to experiment. Take a case in point. Fatigue is a 
state which we have all experienced. And fatigue enters 
largely into the problems of industrial production. What is 
fatigue: physical—i. e., muscular—cerebral or mental? And 
how increase work done, and consequent output, without a 
corresponding increase of fatigue? 

Very simple experiments were devised to isolate the fac- 
tors of fatigue and to enable its study in the simplest forms. 
The ergograph was devised by Mosso to this end. It consists 
in a simple apparatus in which a weight is supported, attached 


1“Spiritualism” and “spiritualistic’ are here used to designate the truth that 
the soul is a spiritual, not a material, entity. 
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to a string running over a pulley. At the end of the string is a 
ring into which the subject inserts his finger, the arm being 
supported in a suitable rest. The instruction given to the sub- 
ject is that he is to flex his finger, and consequently lift the 
weight. This he does until fatigue supervenes, and he is 
unable to flex his finger further. 

Recent research has shown that the “work curve” falls 
fairly sharply towards the beginning, and then remains, with 
fluctuations, almost stationary for a very considerable period, 
when it declines again sharply. This plotting of the curve has 
reference to what is called “objective” fatigue: and, indeed, 
the second fall of the curve marks a very real loss of efficiency 
—a danger point for the organism. Meanwhile “subjective” 
fatigue manifests itself much earlier, with all its symptoms of 
tedium, disinclination to continue the task in hand, wandering, 
headache, and so on. In spite of this latter, the work can be 
continued. That true objective fatigue has not set in may be 
shown by muscle preparations stimulated electrically; and 
that this is probably due to a toxin (lactic acid) is to be in- 
ferred from the fact that, by washing the preparation out, 
further contractions can be obtained on stimulation. The 
point is that the muscles involved in work have certain limits 
to their endurance. They constitute a machine—which might 
be likened to a clock—that can run down. A similar remark 
may be made with regard to the brain. But the fatigue first 
becoming “unbearable” is neither muscular nor, presumably, 
cerebral. It can be overcome by revived interest, stimulation, 
etc. It is physical, not physiological, in character: and in 
appropriate circumstances could be overcome so as to allow 
of the working of the machine to its breaking point. 

Further experiments with the ergograph have been done 
to show the effect of such stimulants as alcohol, or of lack 
of proper oxygenation of the atmosphere upon the quality 
and output of work. Similar experiments have been made 
also with the typewriter, which, of course, is a far more 
complicated kind of “work” from the psychological point of 
view. A comparison of the two goes far to provide the lines 
of principles for industrial psychology. 

Other experiments, bearing more on mental fatigue than 
on physical, have been made with simple “tests.” A sheet of 
foolscap printed with lines of letters in irregular order is given 
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to the subject, with instruction to cross out, say, all the “e” 
and “x” characters. His fatigue can be measured, in varying 
circumstances, by the rapidity and accuracy with which he 
performs his task. Or columns of figures are given to him 
which he is required to add up, two at a time, noting the answer 
of each addition. Here, again, accuracy and speed are the 
tests of his fatigue, in this case mental. Other and more 
complicated “tests” are also employed; but these suffice. 

In actual conditions of industrial labor, there is nothing 
so simple and easy as these tests. Complicated and skilled 
movements, into which both codrdination of muscular actions 
and judgment enter, are involved. The speed and accuracy 
of typewriting falls closer to the actual condition here. But 
the principles are discovered in the isolation of the most ele- 
mentary operations in standard conditions. These principles 
are exemplified, however, in all work in which mind is re- 
quired as well as body. And this is true of most, if not of all, 
work. It is only in the comparatively rare cases of auto- 
matization of muscular movements that consciousness seems 
to be absent; and, even then, if the chain actions which are 
being performed, as in knitting or bicycling, are for any 
reason interfered with or interrupted, consciousness at once 
appears and again takes charge of the action. In most occu- 
pations a codrdination of muscles and eye is necessary. Such 
coérdination is not merely mechanical: it has to be learned; 
and it is not always learned so as to secure the best results 
with the minimum of effort. Especially is this true in the 
cases of complicated actions involving several muscle systems. 

We invent machines and make them to save labor, and 
their several parts are interrelated and codérdinated, so that 
each subserves not only its own purpose, but also the need. of 
the next. In performing the actions which are necessary in 
tending the machine, the worker theoretically should reduce all 
his movements to the fewest possible consistent with the 
greatest accuracy and efficiency. And this is precisely the 
great problem to be studied in industrial psychology—a prob- 
lem that varies with the character of the work to be performed. 

What is of importance in this connection is that the purely 
scientific part of the work consists in the isolation of the com- 
ponent factors of complicated movements, on the one hand, 
and the recognition of consciousness, on the other, by which 
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the movements are coérdinated to the best possible advantage. 
Man may be regarded as a machine, the parts of which func- 
tion one after another, and with regard to which the object is 
to eliminate friction and waste of power. But all this can be 
done without reference to philosophy, in the sphere of science, 
pure and simple. And if any philosophical system seems to be 
indicated, the reference to consciousness and the activity of 
consciousness in co6érdinating and short circuiting for the 
purpose of labor saving, would seem not to be in contradiction 
with anything that has been claimed or taught by religion. 

Again, the important advances of psychiatry, as has al- 
ready been seen, have led practitioners to the assertion of the 
“Activity” principle. From the phenomena of split-off, or dis- 
sociated personality, to the establishment of psychic “forces” 
beneath the threshold of manifest consciousness; from the pos- 
tulate of one such driving energy, with the wealth of theat- 
rical circumstance with which it obtrudes itself, disguised 
and distorted, into our dreams, to the assertion of several, 
and even many, of such active tendencies: the whole tendency 
of modern “abnormal” psychology has been towards the new 
orientation. There is something which cannot be explained 
on the grounds of mere chance association, something which 
is not accounted for on the grounds of brain physiology. 

But here again, for a complete conclusion to be reached, 
the confines of psychology, the science, must be overstepped. 
The further investigation is a philosophical one. In the terms 
of the division of philosophy familiar to our ears, it is to 
rational, and not to experimental, psychology that we must 
look for our final explanations. 

However that may be, it is clear that there is no contra- 
diction between the teaching of the Church and science, as 
long as science limits itself to its proper sphere. All its theo- 
retical advances, all its practical applications, all the service it 
has rendered, and will render, to mankind, are independent 
of trans-phenomenal theory. And this is true of science in all 
its branches, the sciences of nature as well as those of mind. 
Their data form the foundations upon which the philosophical 
disciplines are raised: and, if there is contradiction, or ap- 
parent contradiction, between religion and any so-called 
human knowledge it is here, where the superstructure of 
speculation is raised upon the basis of fact. 
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In treating of the known universe as a whole, as any ade- 
quate system of philosophy—any stream of ultimate explana- 
tions—is bound to do, no fact or phenomenon should be left 
out of account on penalty of stultification. Men of science 
have not always in the past paid sufficient attention to this 
truism. Whole systems and partial systems of what must be 
called philosophy, since it is not science, have been built upon 
the slender foundations of a few facts belonging to a particular 
group; and it is in these, mainly, that apparent opposition to 
revealed religion has been found. 

To leave out facts such as those to which reference has 
been made in the present article, is to doom oneself before- 
hand to a false system. And yet, from the nature of the facts 
employed in building up these “anti-religious” systems, there 
seems to be no compelling reason for the anti-religious stand- 
point, other than a limitation of outlook or an intellectual or 
moral prejudice. There are physicists today of no less but 
far greater ability, and with a far greater range of expe- 
rience and data, than their materialistic predecessors, who see 
in the teachings of their science nothing whatever to militate 
against a philosophy, both theistic and spiritualistic. The 
amazing spread of “Spiritism” in these recent times is proof 
of it. No one, least of all men of science eminent in a sphere 
which they have made their own, could accept the “evidences” 
put forward in behalf of the soul’s survival of bodily death by 
Spiritists if there were any shred of real evidence against 
immortality afforded by the data of science. 

After all, what does religion teach—to limit our question 
here to psychology—with regard to the human soul? That 
it is an immortal spirit which makes man what he is, an 
intelligent, moral being, responsible to his Creator for his 
actions in this world, to be rewarded or punished in accord- 
ance with the way in which he fulfills his moral obligations. 
That the soul will once more reanimate its “body,” so that 
man himself, and not the soul alone, will be immortal. It 
is not necessary to make allusion to any of the doctrines of 
grace concerning the soul in this connection, since objections 
are rarely, if ever, made against them; and science, as far as 
I am aware, has never been made the excuse to attack them. 

What have the “scientific” philosophies to urge against 
any of the positions asserted by religion? 
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1. That the soul is mortal because it is a function of mat- 
ter? The observed activity, creative synthesis, imageless 
thought, negative such inferences. 

2. That man is not intelligent? The objection would 
hurtle back upon its framer. 

3. That he is not a moral being, perhaps because his free 
will is the delusion of the idea of an action preceding its accom- 
plishment in consciousness? An active, creative, phenomenon 
points to an active, creative something behind it; and the 
psychiatrists are on the right path when they reject the ma- 
terialistic hypothesis for one more in accord with the facts. 

4. That he is to be the subject of rewards and punishments 
according to the way in which he has fulfilled, or neglected 
to fulfill, his obligations in this life? The objection can only 
have a meaning if science or “scientific” philosophy have dem- 
onstrated that there is no one to reward or punish—in short, 
if it is avowedly atheistic. But science has moved far from 
that position now; and, even if mechanistic theory could 
afford to dispense with the idea of a God, it was only because 
mechanistic theory was founded upon a partial—and even 
then, misunderstood—group of the total facts of the universe. 
The philosophy—the metaphysics—which leaves out of its 
consideration the facts and phenomena of psychology, pursues 
a tortuous road, and handicaps itself—though the goal is pos- 
sible—by the very inertia of the matter in which it struggles. 

5. Finally, that the soul, even if it did persist in being after 
death, could not reanimate its body? The hydra-headed 
forms of this objection are hardly to the point as evincing any 
opposition between science and religion, because, whatever 
“body” may mean to the scientist other than the collection 
of its properties, it is quite clear that religion does not teach 
this. And, while the Church goes no further than to teach 
that the body of the resurrection is a “spiritual” as opposed 
to a “natural” one, the scientist must confess to a total ignor- 
ance of the nature of either. That Catholic philosophers 
have speculated deeply upon the meaning of “body” in this 
connection is not to be denied; and that they have elaborated 
a very convincing natural argument to show that it is man 
as a complete person, with soul and body, who is immortal 
is true; but the Church has never so defined the doctrine that 
any science or philosophy has the right to cavil at it. 
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The upshot of the matter is, with regard to the experi- 
mental sciences, and psychology in particular, that there is 
no contradiction—no ground of contradiction—between the 
exact results of observation and research, on the one hand, 
and religion on the other. Any difficulty arises only in the 
further explanation of the scientific data treated by philo- 
sophical method. And all the most striking findings of psy- 
chology, at any rate, make for an interpretation that is in no 
sense against, but rather in entire accord with the doctrines 
of the Church Catholic. 

The experimental researches will without doubt continue 
to be made in the laboratories of psychology; and we have 
every reason to hope for the greatest advances and the further 
enriching of our knowledge. Psychological theory will be 
developed and completed. Information acquired will be ap- 
plied to the practical problems of education, of healing and of 
labor saving and economical production. The discoveries of 
the past few years give us to hope that the dawn of a brilliant 
day of discovery and invention in matters of the mind has be- 
gun, and that the progress of the science in the near future 
will not disappoint those who have witnessed its achievements 
in the immediate past. 

- But whatever information study and painstaking research 
may have in store for us, of this we may be certain, that the 
positive acquisitions already made have given the lie to the 
negative and unfounded statements of a previous generation. 
The progress of human knowledge may be painful and slow, 
but it is always towards the light. The Catholic has nothing to 
fear for his faith from the march forward of science as a 
whole, or of philosophy founded upon its discoveries and 
justified by them. 





THE EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS IN CANADA. 
BY G. ALEXANDER PHARE. 


3 aaa T the foot of the great rock of Quebec, where, in 
es Aw Ma 1608, Champlain founded his colony, five men 
a are on their knees with their lips to the soil of 
Sg SEP 7% Ml New France. Round them are grouped several 
Che Sd friars in coarse gray robes, with the knotted 
cord of the Récollets about their waists, peaked hood hanging 
from their shoulders and rough wooden sandals on their feet. 
And the traders—sturdy, picturesque old Huguenot pioneers— 
stand by scowling, as they survey the strangers with their 
wide black hats caught up at the sides with strings, the long, 
closely-fitting, black frocks, the corded girdles and the swing- 
ing rosaries. Far better could they tolerate the humble, men- 
dicant Récollets than these new-come Jesuits—aggressive, 
powerful, and uncompromising opponents of Calvinism. 

Long before this, Jesuits had disputed in theology with 
the bonzes of Japan and studied astronomy with the man- 
darins of China, labored patiently and long among the fol- 
lowers of Brahma, preached the Papal supremacy to Abys- 
sinian schismatics, carried the cross among the savages of 
Caffraria, wrought reputed miracles in Brazil and gathered 
the tribes of Paraguay beneath their paternal sway. And 
now, by the aid of the Virgin, they would found another em- 
pire among the tribes of New France. 

Before the little trading village that nestled beneath the 
base of the great cliff at Quebec a tiny, blunt-prowed, high- 
pooped vessel lay at anchor, and these black-robed priests 
who had just landed were the first followers of Loyola to 
enter the St. Lawrence—Fathers Charles Lalemant, Ennemond 
Massé, Jean de Brébeuf, and two lay brothers of. the Society 
of Jesus. They were the vanguard of an army of true soldiers 
who, bearing the Cross instead of the sword, and laboring at 
their arduous tasks in humility and obedience but with daunt- 
less courage and unflagging zeal, were to make their influence 
felt from Hudson Bay to the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
from the sea-girt shores of Cape Breton to the wind-swept 
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prairies of the Great West. The Jesuit missionaries in North 
America had no thought of worldly profit or renown, but, 
with their minds fixed on eternity, they performed their tasks 
ad majorem Dei gloriam—for the greater glory of God. 

For the first seven years Champlain’s colony lived with- 
out priests. Perhaps the lack was not so seriously felt, for 
most of the two-score inhabitants of the settlement were 
Huguenot traders. But out in the great land, in every direc- 
tion from the rude dwellings which housed the pioneers of 
Canada, roamed savage tribes who, as Champlain said, “lived 
like brute beasts.” Ardently desirous of reclaiming these chil- 
dren of the wild, he invited the Récollet community near 
his native village of Brouage to send missionaries to Canada. 
Three friars and a lay brother responded to his message, and 
landed at Tadoussac in May, 1615. To these four men is due 
the honor of founding the first permanent mission among the 
Indians of New France—an earlier one in Acadia under 
Father Biard having met with entire failure. The Canadian 
mission is usually associated with the Jesuits, and rightly so, 
for to them belongs the most glorious history; but it was the 
Récollets who paved the way. 

_ During the next year a chapel was built, in what is now 
the lower town of Quebec, and here the brothers labored to 
minister to the needs of the Indians camped in the vicinity of 
the trading post. In this their reward was chiefly suffering— 
every possible obstacle being set in their path, both by the 
traders and by the medicine men of the various Indian tribes. 
The friars’ endeavor was to persuade the Indians to settle near 
the villages in order that they might more easily be reached 
with the Gospel message. The traders had but one thought 
—the profits of the fur trade—and, consequently, anything 
that changed the Indian from a nomadic hunter, met with 
their bitterest opposition. 

The acquisition of the language was of tremendous dif- 
ficulty. From the simple pens of the brothers we have the 
picture of the priest seated, pencil in hand, before some 
Indian squatting on the floor, who had been cajoled into the 
hut with biscuits, there to be plied with questions which fre- 
quently he neither could nor would answer. What was the 
Indian word for Sacrament, Eucharist, Trinity, Incarnation, 
Faith? The perplexed savage, instructed by the medicine 
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men, who regarded the gray-robed friars as rivals, gave him 
scurrilous and filthy phrases as the equivalent of things holy. 
These, studiously incorporated into the Fathers’ catechism, 
produced—we are naively told—very small good effects, and 
but few converts were brought in. Nevertheless, they labored 
incessantly among the Montagnais, the Micmacs, the Abnaki, 
the Algonquins and the Nipissings—the work growing more 
and more discouraging. At last they saw that the field was 
too large and the difficulties too great. And, after invoking 
the light of the Holy Spirit, they decided—says Sagard—‘to 
send one of their members to France to lay the proposition 
before the Jesuit Fathers, whom they deemed the most suit- 
able for the work of establishing and extending the faith in 
Canada.” On June 15, 1625, their plea for assistance was 
answered, as we have seen, by the representatives of the great- 
est of all the missionary Orders—an Order which “had filled 
the whole world with memorials of great things done and suf- 
fered for the Faith’—the militant and powerful Society of 
Jesus. 

Quebec, as these aggressive pioneers of the Church first 
viewed it, must have given them a severe disappointment. 
It was now seventeen years since it had been founded, yet 
it had fewer than one hundred inhabitants. In the whole of 
Canada there were but seven French families, and only six 
white children. Agriculture had hardly been attempted, and 
the colony was almost wholly dependent on France for its 
maintenance. The traders, when not actively engaged in the 
fur industry, lounged in indolence around the trading posts 
and created an atmosphere of laziness and discontent. Sorely 
were the self-sacrificing Jesuits needed. To them, indeed, 
Canada owes its life, for when the King of France grew weary 
of spending treasure on this unprofitable colony, the vivid ap- 
peals of the Jesuit reports moved both King and people to 
support it until the time arrived when New France was valued 
as a barrier against New England. 

Scarcely had Lalemant and his associates made them- 
selves at home in the convent of the Récollets, than they began 
planning for their mission further afield. Less than a month 
after landing Brébeuf set out for Three Rivers, where he 
joined a party of Montagnais hunters and spent the winter of 
1625-26 with them. He suffered much from cold and hunger, 
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and from the unsanitary conditions under which he was forced 

to live, in the smoky, filthy, vermin-infested abodes of the 
savages. But an indomitable will and a deep devotion stood 
him in good stead, and he returned home none the worse for 
the experience, and with a fair knowledge of the Montagnais 
dialect. 

In July, 1626, the little band was gladdened by the 
addition to their numbers of two more of the Order, and 
some twenty carpenters and lay brothers, who had come with 
Champlain to erect suitable buildings for the Jesuits’ own use. 
And so, on a bend of the St. Charles River, about a mile from 
the fort, Notre-Dame-des-Anges was built of rough-hewn 
planks—the seams plastered with mud, and the roofs thatched 
after the manner of Old France—with grass from the meadows. 
In this humble abode men were to be trained to carry the 
Cross into the Canadian wilderness, and from it they were to 
go forth for many years in an unbroken line, eee the way 
for explorers and traders and settlers. 

Father Brébeuf and his original associates did not re- 
main idle while their building was slowly rising. In the end 
of July, accompanied by some of the Huron tribe, they set out 
on the almost impossble journey to the shores of Georgian 
Bay. Brébeuf was overjoyed. It was to the Hurons that he 
felt himself particularly called, and for twenty-three years 
this magnificent son of the Church devoted his life to the task. 

Huronia lay in what is now the county of Simcoe, Ontario. 
On the east and north lay Lakes Couchiching and Simcoe, the 
Severn River, and Matchedash Bay; on the west, Nottawasaga 
Bay. And in the little village of Toanché, about a mile and a 
half from Nottawasaga Bay, Brébeuf made his headquarters. 

He found the Huron Indians of the most primitive type, 
living in utter filth and with an entire disregard for the ele- 
ments of sanitation, morality or health. Their religion con- 
sisted in the main of superstitions, fostered by the medicine 
men. They had but a vague conception of God, a conception 
which had no influence on their conduct—for even in their 
worship they were often astoundingly vicious. But they were 
entirely self-satisfied, and strongly resented the presence of 
the three black-robed friars, who had come to them with their 
message of good will and virtue. 

In 1627, Brébeuf was left alone among the savages; 
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Father Daillon going on a mission alone to the Niagara Penin- 
sula, and Father Noué returning to Quebec on account of ill- 
health and age. In this awful solitude Brébeuf labored with 
indomitable will, ministering to his flock, studying the lan- 
guage, compiling a Huron dictionary and grammar, and win- 
ning his way into the hearts of his people. In time the Indians 
recognized in him a friend; and when he passed through the 
village ringing his bell, young and old followed him to his 
cabin to hear him tell of God, of heaven, the reward of the 
good, of hell, the eternal reward of the unrighteous. And, 
though he made few converts, he endeared himself to his 
people, living as one apart from their savagery, yet always as 
a sympathetic friend. In 1629, he received word from Quebec 
that he was sorely needed there. Full of misgivings and appre- 
hension, he bade farewell to his people and took the trail 
southward. 

He found that evil days had fallen upon the Jesuits in 
Canada. In France, the Huguenots were in open rebellion, 
and Cardinal Richelieu was sufficiently harassed by them to 
give a ready ear to the suggestion that they should be sup- 
pressed in New France. The Company of One Hundred Asso- 
ciates was formed, having a grant from the King of a domain 
from Florida to the Arctic Circle, and from Newfoundland to 
the sources of the St. Lawrence. Only a far-off circumstance 
prevented the birth of a new Catholic empire. The revolt of 
the Huguenots of La Rochelle had drawn England into war 
with France, which gave Alexander, Earl of Stirling, the op- 
portunity he desired. In 1621 he had received a grant from 
James I. of Nova Scotia or Acadia, and now he saw the pos- ~ 
sibility of driving the French, not only from Acadia, but from 
the whole of North America. To this end a company was 
formed under the name of the Adventurers of Canada, and 
when Brébeuf came within sight of Tadoussac, their fleet was 
keeping grim and deadly blockade outside Quebec. The gar- 
rison was starving, the gunpowder was exhausted, and the di- 
lapidated fort could not be held by its sixteen defenders. On 
July 22, 1629, the fleur de lis was hauled down from 
Fort St. Louis to give place to the Cross of St. George, and, 
for the time, the hopes of Champlain perished, who for twenty 
years had wrought and fought and prayed that Quebec might 
become the bulwark of French power in America. The terms 
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of surrender imposed the removal of all the missionaries, and 
by November of that year both Récollets and Jesuits were in 
their various colleges in France, patiently waiting the time 
when they should be permitted to return to Canada. 

Three years later, after the Treaty of St. Germain en Laye, 
the French King took steps to repossess Quebec, and found it 
in a sad condition. During the English occupation the ground 
had been uncultivated, the buildings were in ruins, and, worst 
of all, the Indians had been badly treated, and many years 
of patient work had been undone. The Hurons and the Iro- 
quois were at war, and a pestilence was playing havoc in the 
Huron villages. Despite all the unfavorable circumstances, 
however, the devoted Fathers returned to their labors and scat- 
tered through the smitten country. 

For the next seventeen years the work was carried on 
indomitably—the difficulties growing more and more perilous 
each year. The feud between the Hurons and the Iroquois 
was becoming more bitter, and kept constantly at fever heat 
by acts of savagery and treachery. So far, however, hostility 
towards the missionary Fathers had been of a covert order, 
restricted mainly to the medicine men, who alleged that the 
bells on the little chapels frightened away the good spirits 
and brought pestilence and drought. The Fathers lived in con- 
stant fear of death, and the ringing Iroquois war-cries sounded 
perpetually through the forests. On the upper Ottawa a 
party of Iroquois, twelve hundred strong, were encamped, 
and, as the snows began to melt in the spring of 1649, the in- 
satiable warriors directed their steps towards Huronia. On 
March 16th the inhabitants of St. Ignace had no thought 
of impending disaster. Brébeuf and Lalement slept in their 
mission house. They were wakened at early sunrise by the 
war-whoops of the Iroquois. The Hurons resisted stubbornly, 
but the defenders were outnumbered ten to one, and the vil- 
lage was soon a shambles. The few remaining Hurons were 
captured, and with them Brébeuf and Lalement. 

The Indians bound the two priests and led them about 
three miles back, beating them as they went. Then they 
stripped them and tied them to stakes. Brébeuf knew that 
his hour was come. The savages made him the especial ob- 
ject of their diabolical cruelty. Standing at the stake amid his 
yelling tormentors, he bequeathed to the world an example of 
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fortitude sublime, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Neither 
by look nor cry nor any movement did he give sign of the 
agony he was suffering. To the reviling and abuse of the 
fiends he replied with words warning them of the judgment 
to come. They poured boiling water on his head in derision 
of baptism. They hung red hot axes about his naked should- 
ers; they made a belt of pitch and resin and placed it round 
his body and set it on fire. By every conceivable means they 
strove to force him to cry for mercy, but not a sound of pain 
could they wring from him. At last, after four hours of tor- 
ture, a chief cut out his heart, and the noble servant of God 
quitted the scene of his earthly labors. 

Lalemant, a man of gentle and sensitive character, as 
delicate as Brébeuf was robust, also endured the torture. But 
the savages administered it to him with a refined and pro- 
longed cruelty, and kept him alive for fourteen hours. Then 
he, too, entered into his rest. 

Three years before, Brébeuf had made a vow to Christ: 
“Never to shrink from martyrdom if, in Your mercy, You deem 
me worthy of so great a privilege. Henceforth, I will never 
avoid any opportunity that presents itself of dying for You, 
but will accept martyrdom with delight, provided that, by so 
doing, I can add to Your glory. From this day, my Lord 
Jesus Christ, I cheerfully yield unto You my life, with the 
hope that You will grant me the grace to die for You. Since 
You have deigned to die for me. Grant me, O Lord, so to 
live, that You may deem me worthy to die a martyr’s death. 
Thus, my Lord, I take Your chalice, and call upon Your name. 
Jesu! Jesu! Jesu!” Nobly was the vow kept. 

With the death of Brébeuf the chronicles of the earlier 
missions in Canada come to an end. In looking back over 
the lives of the missionaries in New France it would seem that 
their harvest was a scant one, since the Indian races for 
which they toiled have disappeared from history and are ap- 
parently doomed to extinction. But their priceless contribu- 
tion lies in the example they gave to the world. During the 
greater part of two centuries they bore themselves manfully, 
and fought a good fight, and in all that time not one of all 
the men in that long procession of missionaries is known to 
have disgraced himself or to have played the coward in the 
face of danger or disaster. 
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Their memories are living lights illuminating the paths of 
all workers among those who sit in spiritual darkness. Bré- 
beuf still lives and labors in the wilderness regions of Canada; 
Lalemant still toils on into the unknown. 
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CHURCH CONDITIONS IN JUGO-SLAVIA. 


BY ELISABETH CHRISTITCH. 


SSE latest link in the ever progressing chain of 
ae i events that draw the new State of Jugo-Slavia 


ai closer to Rome, is the appointment of Monsignor 


ea we “ 
bey. 
ohh Yc 


Eo Francesco Cherubini as Papal Representative in 

eee Belgrade. For several years Serbia has had her 
representative in Rome; and now Dr. Bakotic, her present 
Minister to the Vatican, has been raised to the rank of pleni- 
potentiary of Jugo-Slavia. The Concordat signed by Serbia 
before the outbreak of war, to be extended soon to the South- 
ern Slav lands with which she has amalgamated, is so liberal 
in tone that the Holy See has expressed a wish to have it 
serve as model for other Balkan States not yet in official rela- 
tions with the Vatican. The text of this Concordat is actually 
being Studied by Rumanian authorities, and it will be difficult 
indeed for any of the Orthodox Balkan States to hang back 
where Serbia has set a generous example. 

The collapse of Russian Imperialism removed a strong bar 
to the conciliatory policy of Serbia towards her Catholic kin 
subject to Austria; and the disruption of Austria, the prime 
factor in religious problems of the Near East, leaves the Slav 
Catholics free to join with their non-Catholic brethren. One 
must not forget that Serbia proper was almost wholly Ortho- 
dox until her successes in the Balkan War of 1912 brought 
her a goodly Catholic population in Macedonia. Now her 
fusion with the Catholic Croais and Slovenes makes her the 
first Catholic Power in the Near East. Her Catholic popula- 
tion is numerically equal, if not superior, to her Orthodox 
population. Correct and cordial rélations between the new 
State of Jugo-Slavia and the Holy See are therefore of the 
first importance. 

The Concordat drawn up in 1914 was, in the opinion of 
some, a deathblow to Austria, inasmuch as it removed the in- 
sidiously-fostered fear of Catholic Slavs that union with schis- 
matic Serbia would restrict their religious liberty. Once Serbia 
had made clear that the Catholic faith would be recognized 
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henceforth and protected by the State equally with the Ortho- 
dox, the people of Croatia and Slovenia, harassed by German 
and Magyar attempts to crush their nationality, turned with 
confidence to Serbia which had ever been the beacon of their 
racial aspirations. But would Serbia, once her national as- 
pirations were attained, persevere in the path of large-minded 
tolerance voluntarily inaugurated while she was still a small 
and struggling state? 

The best answer to this question is contained in the two 
supplementary paragraphs drafted with a view to the adop- 
tion of the Serbian Concordat for the State of Jugo-Slavia. 
One assures perfect freedom to Jugo-Slav citizens who desire 
to pass from one Christian creed to the other. As the apostolic 
spirit of the Catholic clergy, contrasted with that of the Ortho- 
dox clergy, leaves no doubt as to which side will benefit most 
by this clause, the attitude of the Belgrade Government 
towards Catholics must be acknowledged as liberal. More- 
over, the presence of Catholic members in the Cabinet is a 
guarantee that public offices will not be reserved exclusively 
for the Orthodox, as hitherto. Great interest attaches likewise 
to the second supplementary paragraph of the Concordat. 
This permits the introduction into Serbia of communities of 
monks or nuns judged needful for the spiritual welfare of their 
flocks by the Bishops of Belgrade and Skoplye (Turkish: 
Uskub). 

Were Russia still paramount in the world’s councils, 
Serbia could hardly afford to treat with the Vatican on such 
broad, statesman-like lines. Under Russian influence the pro- 
ject of Southern Slav union was concerned chiefly with the 
Serbs, i. e., those of the Orthodox persuasion. Thus, Greater 
Serbia, as the new State would have been called, was meant 
to comprise the inhabitants of Serbia proper, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Siriem, and Banat, exclud- 
ing even Dalmatia, although Dalmatians are proud to call 
themselves Serbs while, nevertheless, professing the Catholic 
faith. Russian autocracy would have been satisfied, had 
Austria survived, with the emancipation of Austria’s Orthodox 
subjects and their incorporation with Serbia. It was the dream 
of the Holy Synod to create by means of Serbia a bulwark of 
Orthodoxy in the South, similar to, and dependent on, the bul- 
wark of Orthodoxy in the North. The Catholic Slavs would 
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have received some form of autonomy within the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, for this had only been withheld from them in the 
past through Magyar opposition. Had the Central Powers 
triumphed in the late War, the Catholic cause might, indeed, 
have obtained some political advantages due to Austria’s post- 
poned demise; but its present ascendancy is of a more assured 
and lasting nature, being the outcome of the national will of 
a united people. 

There is now no danger of the Catholics sprinkled in 
the Serb lands of Bosnia, Herzegovina, etc., being absorbed 
by the Orthodox element. Closer acquaintance is bound to 
dispel bigotry and prejudice. The Balkan Christians, left to 
themselves, will inevitably gravitate towards tolerance and 
Rome. Already we hear the words, “Serbian Catholics,” freely 
employed in a State where they had been deemed not only 
incongruous but unrealizable. Catholics who styled them- 
selves “Latins” in Macedonia or “Croats” in Dalmatia to vin- 
dicate their faith, can at last avow their nationality without 
fear of misinterpretation. They are Catholics, but they are 
also true Serbs, and the Church to which they adhere is a 
State Church, enjoying all the privileges hitherto reserved to 
the Orthodox State Church of Serbia. 

It is true that some political factors, few in number and 
gradually decreasing, still maintain that there can be no true 
solidarity between the Serbs and their kindred so long subject 
to Austria-Hungary, and imbued with an older civilization. 
The mass of the people, however, recognize that common in- 
terests, traditional customs, and racial aspirations are bound 
to weld together the various elements of a single nation. They 
have an identity of speech, not possessed by the Flemings and 
Walloons, who form nevertheless the compact kingdom of Bel- 
gium; nor by the Italians, Germans, and French who form the 
Swiss Republic. Political unity between the Southern Slavs 
has de facto been reached, and, with regard to Catholics, the 
next problem to be solved is that of Church unity.. 

Dr. Vladimir Nikolic, a distinguished authority on Church 
matters, discusses in a recent publication the advisability of 
one paramount Catholic authority for the three political divi- 
sions, whether a federal or a centralistic form of government 
be chosen by the forthcoming Constituent Assembly. He re- 
calls that in the past the Serbian Catholic Church was unified, 
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and that Pope Alexander IV., in the year 1034, raised the 
Bishop of Bar in Montenegro to the rank of Primate of all the 
Serbs. Although this title gave no effective jurisdiction over 
the Serbs subsequently conquered by Turkey or absorbed by 
Austria, it was maintained and is extant today. Catholicism 
declined after the Turkish invasion, all harassed Balkan Chris- 
tians looking to Russia as their only effective protector, so 
that the Serbian Primate in 1914 had charge of no more than 
ten thousand souls. Nevertheless, his title was assured, Pope 
Leo XIII. having directed at the Council of 1870 that the Arch- 
bishop of Bar take his seat among the Primates. At present, 
since the Serbs of Montenegro, by the unanimous vote of their 
National Assembly, have declared for union with the sister 
State of Serbia, the question arises whether the Primacy of 
Bar should be transferred to the capital, Belgrade, in order 
that the Primate of all the Serbs be enabled to fullfil more 
effectively his réle of national leader. But apart from this, a 
matter to be decided between the Serbs themselves, there is 
a movement for the restoration of the Croat Primacy, fallen 
into disuse under Hapsburg dominion. (“Spalatanus enim 
non Dalmatiz solum sed etiam Chrobatize Primus vocatur.” 
Farlatti: IJllyr. sacr. Tom. III.) 

Dr. Nikolic does not foresee any hindrance to the State’s 
political unity in the establishment of two Primates, one for 
the Serbs and one for the Croats, although ecclesiastical in- 
terests might be served by a sole Primate for Jugo-Slavia, 
resident in Belgrade. The Church in Croatia and Slovenia 
will benefit greatly by the application of the Serbian Concor- 
dat. For these lands were hitherto regulated by the Austrian 
Concordat of 1855, whose liberal text was often nullified by 
specially contrived State laws that frustrated the intentions of 
the Holy See. The Catholics in Serbia suffered likewise under 
this Austrian Concordat, for they were withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Serb Primate in Bar and subjected to that 
of an Austrian bishop. As one of the many consequent abuses, 
Austria claimed Catholics born in Serbia as her subjects. 
Since she hindered the erection of any Catholic places of 
worship other than her own, the baptismal registers appar- 
ently recorded Austrian citizens domiciled in Serbia, hence the 
males were called upon to serve in the Austrian army. 

Not only did this militate against the extension of the 
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Catholic faith in Serbia, but it led to numerous apostasies. 
Even when Catholic settlers from the adjoining territories re- 
mained faithful to creed, parents allowed their children to be 
baptized in the Serb Orthodox churches to escape Austrian 
conscription. Thus, in the light of Austria’s designs on Serbia, 
especially after her seizure of the Serb provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the name of Catholic became synonymous 
with that of enemy to the Serbian State. Repeated attempts 
of far-sighted Serbian statesmen to get into direct touch with 
Rome, were baffled by strong Austrian pressure at the Vatican 
until, by the feat of arms which delivered Macedonia from the 
Turks, Serbia saw herself in a position to accentuate her 
claim and obtain the removal of the Austrian religious Pro- 
tectorate. Negotiations for a Serbian Concordat were eagerly 
entered upon by the Government at Belgrade, but, although 
concluded, it was not yet ratified at the outbreak of the Great 
War. Despite Austria’s strenuous efforts to prevent the rati- 
fication, His Holiness Benedict XV. gave his approval and 
signature on March 20, 1915. From the days of Dushan the 
Mighty in the twelfth century to this memorable date, there 
had been no direct relations between the Serbians of Serbia 
proper and the Chair of St. Peter. 

By Article IV. of the Serbian Concordat the Holy See 
grants the use of the Glagolite, or Old Slav, Liturgy in those 
regions where the need is felt. This beautiful Liturgy was 
used in the time of Pope Innocent III. (1198-1216) as it is 
today in Dalmatia, notably in the dioceses of Zara, Spalato, 
and Sibenico. A like privilege is desired by Slovenes, Croats, © 
and Czechs. The two former, some decades ago, presented a 
memorial on the subject which the Austrian Government did 
its utmost to counteract. The Emperor Francis-Joseph, ever 
on the alert for signs of the impending union of the Slavs, 
wrote a private letter to Pope Leo XIII., requesting that the 
Old Slav Liturgy be categorically forbidden except in Monte- 
negro. This request was not acceded to, but a compromise 
was effected by a Statute of the Congregation of Rites con- 
firming the Glagolite where it had already been introduced in 
Croatia, and forbidding its adoption by any other Slav people. 
In 1900 a Catholic Congress in Agram (Slav: Zagreb), capital 
of Croatia, again brought up the question of the Glagolite 
Liturgy, and eight hundred priesis, Croats and Slovenes, signed 
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a document praying for its recognition, which document was 
forwarded to Rome. A little later the episcopate approved 
the movement and officially represented to the Holy See the 
religious advantages likely to accrue, were the petition granted. 
In order to escape Magyar opposition it was resolved to hold 
the Episcopal Council in Rome instead of in Leybach (Liu- 
bliana) capital of Slovenia, or in Spalato (Splitt) as had been 
originally planned. Pope Pius X. appointed Cardinal Van- 
nutelli to preside, and the three Slav provinces, as divided by 
the Austrian Government, Croatia, Slovenia, and Dalmatia, 
were represented. Bosnia and Herzegovina were prevented 
from participation, by the policy of isolation that tended to 
estrange them from their Slav kin. (The Bosnians were said 
to be a people apart, speaking the “Bosnian” tongue and bound 
for ever to the Empire.) 

Fourteen Southern Slav bishops and archbishops, never- 
theless, assembled at the Vatican on May 21, 1905, to debate 
on the importance of the Old Slav Liturgy. Among them were 
some Germans and Italians who opposed the concession of a 
special Liturgy to the Southern Slavs, while no other existing 
ethnical group of the Roman Rite pretended to such a favor. 
The Council separated without definite result, and its failure 
has been attributed by some to the Holy Father’s Venetian 
sympathies. Pius X. certainly was less disposed to accede to 
Slav aspirations than his predecessor, Leo XIII. The Serbian 
Concordat even of June, 1914, gives no definite promise of 
free use of Glagolite in the Serbian dioceses of Belgrade and 
Skoplye (Turkish: Uskub), although it is allowed in “certain 
parishes to be afterwards named.” 

In the new arrangements for the extension of the Serbian 
Concordat to all Jugo-Slavia, Serbian, as well as Croat and 
Slovene, patriots look for a general application of the above 
indefinite ruling. Every national argument will be used in the 
forthcoming negotiations with the Vatican to obtain frank per- 
mission for, instead of mere toleration of, the Glagolite. It will 
be pointed out that insistence on uniformity is not always the 
best step to unity; that the use of the Glagolite is no innovation, 
since it is hallowed by time, and is as old as Slav Christian- 
ity itself. It is not a question of celebrating the Sacred Rites 
in a modern tongue, as has been irreverently proposed else- 
where, but of maintaining a Liturgy endeared to the people 
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by many sacrifices made for its preservation through cen- 
turies of oppression. No other nation can or does put for- 
ward a similar claim. The Glagolite has been religiously 
guarded since the days of SS. Cyril and Methodius and is a 
link between Catholics and Orthodox. It would facilitate 
reunion of the Churches,’ as it already conduces to closer 
fraternity of the clergy. The great pioneer of Slav reunion, 
Bishop Strossmayer, was an ardent advocate of the Glagolite. 
He considered it a valuable asset for strengthening the re- 
ligious faith of the people. 

Should the Holy See, nevertheless, not see its way to 
encourage a wider use of this ancient Slav heritage, the faith- 
ful, loyal clergy of Catholic Jugo-Slavia will unhesitatingly 
and whole-heartedly abide by its decision. 





FOR YOUR BIRTHDAY. 
BY S. M. M. 


Dear, I would spread the wide earth for your table, 
And light the stars for tapers, every one, 

And kindle, at their dying, were I able, 

The lordly sun. 


And I would set a banquet for your pleasure, 
Brave with brave things my soul is dreaming of, 
Glad as my heart is glad, above all measure 
Sweet with my love. 


But through the dawn I see two candles burning 
At a white board where you with Christ are fed; 
Lo, how your heart is filled and all its yearning 
Is comforted! 





“LES JONCHEES.” 
BY HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE. 


A WILL not attempt to translate my title because 

yi there are no proper jonchées here in America, 

ai although their origin comes from the Gospel 

itself; where, speaking of Our Lord’s triumphant 

entry into Jerusalem, the Apostles tell us that the 

enthusiastic multitude cut down branches from the trees and 

strewed them upon the road to welcome the coming of the 

Redeemer. France is the only country I know of which has 

kept up the custom of thus preparing for nearly all the more 

important events of life, and the very word jonchée brings 

back to my mind a thousand touching recollections of my own 
dear country, poor stricken France! 

My first sweet memory is that of a glorious summer even- 
ing in June, when, as a little child of six or seven, I was sent 
out with my nurse to gather basketsful of blue corn flowers 
out of the wheat fields surrounding a peaceful village in Nor- 
mandy. The glory of that summer evening is present with 
me to this very day—a whole lifetime afterwards!—the fertile, 
far-reaching plain with its fields of luxuriant wheat waving 
softly in the breeze, splashed here and there with the brilliant 
red of the poppies, the deep blue of the corn flowers, and the 
white and gold of the tall marguerites. Beyond these verdant 
fields, which seemed as endless as the sea, the dense foliage 
of the distant woods was dark and mysterious on the far 
horizon, while the setting sun and gorgeous crimson and gold 
sky above us bathed the foreground in a flood of light. 

The twilight is a long, long one over there; it gave us 
plenty of time to fill our large market baskets with the deep 
blue blossoms, which were gathered with loving thoughts of 
the dear Lord at Whose feet they were to be strewn. 

“You know, Aglaé, they are for the sweet Jesus,” I prattled 
away, eagerly, “and we must pick lots and lots of them, for 
we want to make a bright blue path right in the middle of the 
road for Him to pass upon, a path as blue as the beautiful 
heaven! Isn’t it lovely to think of His passing just before our 
house like that?” 
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“Yes, Mademoiselle,” answered Aglaé, “but you must be 
careful not to push too far forward and trample down the 
wheat. The good God would not like you to cause the poor 
farmer a loss; and see, we can gather plenty of flowers by 
just going along the edge of the fields.” 

So we labored on until our baskets were brimful and our 
arms were very tired; then on our way home in the gloaming 
we stopped at the little road-side chapel to say our evening 
prayer before the statue of Our Lady, and leave a pretty bunch 
of wild flowers at her feet. The light was fast fading out in 
a pale golden glow, the swallows flew twittering to their nests 
beneath the eaves, and on all the country round there fell a 
great and solemn stillness, an indescribable sense of blessed, 
restful peace. 

But when we neared the village we found an unusual 
bustle; the sound of hammering, and people hurrying busily 
back and forth, some laden with huge bundles of foliage, 
others working at the temporary altars erected here and there 
for the resting place of the Blessed Sacrament, for tomorrow 
would be Its feast, the Sunday after Corpus Christi. 

I could hardly sleep for excitement. Next morning very, 
very early everyone was up and about, placing the flowers and © 
garlands and putting finishing touches to the altars, sweeping 
the streets through which the procession was to pass, and 
covering the front of the houses with snow white sheets, to 
which were pinned great sprays of roses, tall white lilies or 
other choice blossoms. The church bells pealed merrily and 
those who could hurried to the early Masses. Soon little girls - 
in white began to flit about the streets, their long tulle veils 
falling almost to their feet, their childish faces aglow with 
happiness, and just at the last minute when the bells rang out 
for High Mass, the jonchée was thrown down, plentiful and 
thick, a dense carpet of foliage and sweet-scented fennel on 
the top of which were scattered thousands of brilliant-colored 
flowers to make a fitting pathway for the God of love. A 
happy memory, this, cloudless as was the brilliant blue sky 
above us on that perfect day in June. 

Perhaps no one in the whole procession had been more 
earnest, more rapt in prayer and adoration than Léonie, a 
beautiful girl of sixteen, who enjoyed the privilege of carrying 
Our Lady’s banner and heading the long line of girls in white. 
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Léonie was acknowledged to be the belle of the village, not 
only because of her beautiful face, but because she was so tall 
and strong, such a splendid type of a country-bred girl. Her 
tall, lithe, alert figure, her blooming complexion and spark- 
ling eyes seemed to radiate health and happiness, and Léonie 
was as good as she was pretty, which was saying a great deal. 
How I envied her, though I knew the banner must be heavy 
and tiring to carry during the long procession! How I 
dreamed of a time when I should be a big girl myself and the 
proud bearer of our Blessed Mother’s banner! 

The following year deep pathos shadowed the village on 
the great day of the Blessed Sacrament, for Léonie lay dying, 
a shade of her former bright self. Her one desire had been to 
live to see once more the Feast of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
to preside at the erection of an altar of repose at her very door. 
She wished to give that last loving homage to her Eucharistic 
Lord before she passed away from earth. 

Some weeks before, she seemed so ill her friends despaired 
of her wish being granted, but her own confidence never 
failed. A day or two before the great event she had one of 
those wonderful rallies which so often precede the death of 
consumptives, and was able to superintend and direct the 
making and trimming of the altar—one mass of pure white 
lilies. She planned everything, even to the jonchée before 
the house, which she ordered to be of lilies and deep red roses 
—the lilies for purity, the roses for love, she explained. Then 
she lay and watched for the procession. When the Blessed 
Sacrament approached, she was able, with the help of her 
dear ones, to kneel while It was exposed on her altar. She 
listened to the singing of her favorite Tantum Ergo, and re- 
ceived with tears of joy the blessing given with the Sacred 
Host. Now she could die happy, her last wish was fulfilled! 

My thoughts carry me next to a day when, as a grown 
woman, I followed with a heavy heart a sad procession pass- 
ing over a carpet made of the foliage of a special kind of 
laurel, with light green leaves splashed with white, the jonchée 
of the dead. 

In a village in the southwest of France, the whole popula- 
tion was following to his last resting place, the saintly old 
curé, who had been their pastor for over thirty years. Humble, 
mortified, charity itself, he was a gentleman to his finger tips, 
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refined and highly educated, and had never been able to 
understand his rough, uncultured flock, nor had they ever 
appreciated him until now. Now everyone was ready with 
some touching story of his devoted charity, his patience with 
wrongdoers, and his generosity to the poor. 

His life had been a pathetically sad and lonely one, for 
he mourned bitterly over his inability to draw more souls to 
God, and he had few friends. His own family was far away, 
in quite a different part of France, and thought little of the 
humble country curé who had left them so long ago. He had 
outlived most of the priests of his generation, and the young 
rectors of the neighboring parishes, mostly peasant-bred like 
their flocks, were almost afraid of his asceticism and deep 
spirituality, and thought him exaggerated, old-fashioned and 
peculiar. So he seldom saw them, and he would have died 
alone and without the Sacraments had not the master of the 
Chateau happened to call on him that afternoon. Finding 
him very sick, he sent in hot haste for the doctor and the 
nearest priest, who arrived in time to give him absolution just 
as he was passing away with an act of love upon his lips. 

The very elements mourned, for it was a bleak November 
day, with a cold wind howling dismally among the trees, and 
bringing down the last brown leaves of autumn. Lowering 
clouds threatened every minute to burst forth in a deluge of 
rain, and the whole country wore a dark and gloomy mien and 
struck a chill to one’s very heart. 

“Why! They are carrying the coffin the wrong way,” 
whispered one of our party. 

“No,” answered another, “not for a priest. They are - 
always carried head first, turning their face towards their 
flock to the very last. Didn’t you know that?” 

My eyes filled with tears, it was so like him! 

In this same village, some months later, it was my painful 
duty to visit occasionally a poor little martyr girl, dying slowly, 
oh, so slowly, of an agonizing disease. She was very resigned, 
but it was misery to see her suffer thus, a mere child of 
twelve. One day, I had dragged my unwilling feet almost to- 
her door, when I stopped with a beating heart, for on the steps 
and surrounding the sidewalk was yet another jonchée; a 
beautiful one this time, of rose petals, pink, white and crim- 
son. I turned away, making the sign of the Cross, while tears 
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rushed to my eyes. I knew the message of those rose petals! 
She had no need of my visit now, the great Lord of heaven 
itself had come to the bedside of the little peasant girl, and 
giving Himself to her in Viaticum, was helping her on that 
last great journey to eternity. Less than an hour later she 
was dead, on her face a smile of ineffable happiness and peace. 

Once more a jonchée, and this time a joyful, triumphant 
one, scattered plentifully for more than two miles, from a 
prosperous farmhouse to the village church. It is a jonchée 
of plain green foliage for the passage of the bridal pair and 
their crowd of guests. Ah! here comes the bride, a beautiful, 
young country maiden, in as elegant a white satin gown as any 
rich lady could wish to have, her long tulle veil pinned up with 
a wreath of real orange blossoms. She leans on the arm of her 
father, his bronzed, weatherbeaten face glowing with pride, 
though he feels and looks rather ill at ease in his new cloth 
suit. Next comes the bridegroom with the bride’s mother, 
and then all the merry, gayly-dressed wedding guests, fifty 
or sixty of them, from all the country round. They chatter 
merrily as they walk over the jonchée. All is joy! The 
birds sing merrily, the country wears that soft, rich green of 
spring and early summer, and the crops have never looked 
more promising—greatest of all delights to the farmer’s eye. 

Farmer’s daughter though she is, this bride will have as 
fine a nuptial Mass as if she were the daughter of the Chateau 
folk, for this is the good Rector’s gift to all his “Children of 
Mary” who have never once broken the rules and regulations 
of the Sodality, and this is the bride’s record. Never has 
she been to a public ball; never, without serious cause, has she 
missed the monthly Communion or even the meetings, trudg- 
ing bravely through beating rain or blinding snow to the vil- 
lage church. Now she is to have her reward, for her com- 
panions have decorated the altar beautifully with white 
flowers, and there will be the organ and full choir, and the 
church filled as on a Sunday. 

Later, what a feast is served to the guests! A great barn 
cleared of its contents is the only place big enough to contain 
the long tables fairly groaning under the weight of the sump- 
tuous repast, which lasts for hours. The cows look out of their 
stalls at the side of the barn, heads and horns decorated with 
flowers and ribbons, and moo softly as if quite enjoying the 
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unusual sight. Then follows a walk in the fields, dancing all 
night, and, the next morning, the walk to the church over the 
now fading jonchée, to hear a Mass of thanksgiving. Scarcely 
a week later, I see the bride tossing a great bale of hay from 
the tip of her pitch-fork onto a high wagon which her husband 
is loading. She is working hard again, but slie looks as beam- 
ingly happy as on her wedding day. 

Yet another jonchée comes to my mind, a happy one 
again, more deeply, serenely happy than even the wedding 
scene, worthy to be the crowning climax of my memories. 

It is a jonchée of foliage and pure white flowers strewn 
from the rectory of a charming seaside resort on the Bay of 
Biscay to its beautiful church, whose pointed steeple stands 
out sharply against the blue sky and can be seen for miles out 
on the bay, reminding the mariners of the loving protection 
of Our Lady Star of the Sea. Behind the town rise the densely 
wooden dunes, redolent with the spicy scent of the pine trees 
and undergrowth of white hawthorne and yellow broom, and 
further down, in front of the church, stretch the yellow sands 
and beyond them the brightly sparkling bay, blue as the sky 
itself, with fishing boats and pleasure yachts dancing on its 
foamy-capped waves, for the sea is fresh today. 

Around the church stands an eager, expectant crowd, — 
watching the rectory door. It opens at last and out comes the 
procession, headed by the Cross, and a whole troop of altar 
boys, followed by a long double line of priests, and last of all, 
with clasped hands and downcast eyes, a young priest so 
rapt in prayer that he treads almost unconsciously over the _ 
flower-strewn ground as he goes to say his first Mass in the 
church where he was baptized and made his first Communion, 
and where his mother now kneels with tears of joy stream- 
ing down her face. A poor widow and a seamstress, the labors 
and sacrifices that have earned the honor of having her only 
son a priest are now forgotten. One thought alone possesses 
her: that she is about to receive from the consecrated hands 
of her son that same Divine Master, to Whom she has given 
her all. 





AFTER SEVEN CENTURIES. 
BY E. F. MacKENZIE. 


=== OME one has written recently about the “puzzled 

American.” There is a deal of truth behind the 

critic’s quasi-humorous observations. The aver- 

age man, depending on the daily press reports 

j of current history, is indeed puzzled by the end- 

less array of impossible contradictions—facts denying facts, 

explanations denying explanations. He grows dizzy in the 

whirl of it all. There are international conferences, new 

leagues, new boundaries, new standards of life and thought, 

new relations between the classes. There are enough new 

economic, social and political difficulties to vex a century, and 
they have sprung into being within a few short months. 

Perhaps Bolshevism is the chief of these difficulties. Cer- 
tainly it is the most dangerous. It is no longer the vague 
illusory thing it was thought to be a few months since. It is a 
vital world-wide movement; not a mere peasant uprising 
amid the snows of Russia, but a mania that has disturbed even 
stolid, orderly Germany. It is the giant child of oppression 
and ignorance, a torch-waving, bomb-throwing demon of de- 
struction. It overran Russia in an orgy of fire and blood. 
It is the force behind risings all over Europe. Its propaganda 
has prompted outbreaks even here in America. It flourishes 
among our working classes. It is a menace not only in the 
factory city of New England, but in the farming country of 
the West as well. Those who, having eyes, also see, are 
studying its nature and its tendencies, and evolving measures 
to meet it. It is too dangerous to be allowed to grow un- 
molested. 

Its leaders, Lenine and Trotzky, and the rest, boast that 
it will vitally affect the life of every nation. We pray and trust 
that they are wrong. Americans are fundamentally too con- 
tent with their government to entertain any such doctrines as 
the radical Socialists preach. But though we may discount 
the possibility of any ultimate success, we cannot discount 
the possibility of a struggle and a conflict. There are too 
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many members of our society who are ignorant of, if not 
mistakenly opposed to, our ideals and our institutions. “The 
Bolsheviki,” ex-President Taft tells us, “are crusaders, pushing 
their propaganda in every country, seeking to rouse the law- 
less, the discontented, the poor, the lazy, the shiftless, to a 
millenium of plunder and class hatred.” The world, after 
four years of war, cannot afford to let such a movement 
succeed. This is no time for anarchistic social revolution. 

The Bolsheviki are our latest menace. Yet in a sense, 
Bolshevism is not new. It is as old as history. As we turn 
back the records of the past, we find the Bolsheviki burning 
and plundering even as now. They bore other names, and 
they lived in other climes. Still, their signs and earmarks 
are the same. And their history teaches lessons that he who 
runs may read—lessons not without value even today. 

They called themselves Cathari or Albigenses in the early 
thirteenth century. Their home was not in Russia, for the 
north country of Europe was scarcely part of the civilized 
world. They infested instead the southern part of France, 
and northern Italy. Historians are divided as to their origin. 
Whether they were lineal descendants of the Manicheans of 
the East, by way of the Borgomili and Paulicians, or whether 
they sprang from the sectaries of northern France, is an open 
question. They were long a secret society, and only became 
prominent when already strong in numbers and influence. 

The times were favorable to Bolshevism. On the surface 
it was an age of brilliance and greatness. It was the time when 
the Church and the Pope dominated Europe. The Popes 
were the victors in the long fight against imperial aggression. 
They were masters of extensive Papal states, and overlords 
of Sicily. In 1213, England and Ireland declared themselves 
fiefs of the Holy See, not only in matters spiritual, but in a 
political and a feudal sense as well. In 1204, Philip of Aragon 
acknowledged the Pope’s temporal supremacy by laying his 
crown on the Tomb of St. Peter and promising an annual 
tribute. Leo of Bulgaria declared his kingdom a fief of 
Rome in the same year. At this time, too, the Latin League of 
Constantinople was formed, which acknowledged the nominal 
supremacy of the Holy See. The Emperor of Germany, John 
Lackland of England, and Philip Augustus of France might 
and did oppose the Pope, but the Pope was always so strong 
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as to hold them in abeyance. And so it was that at the 
Council of the Lateran in 1215, the Pope’s was the greatest 
temporal power in Europe. 

Of this union of spiritual and temporal powers were born 
the Crusaders; and these worked out to the greater unity of 
Christendom. Our present day separation of the social, po- 
litical, economic and religious spheres was unknown. Life at 
that time was dominated by religion: and this not so much in a 
speculative system of thought as in actual belief and practice. 

It is hard for us to conceive society in these terms. Re- 
ligion today is considered a minor part of life. Men think of 
it as calling for certain observances on the consecrated first 
day of the week and on a few major feast days. Occasionally, 
some principle of belief or practice must be controlled by a 
religious code. But aside from this, life is business and pleas- 
ure, politics, and economics, and what else you will. The 
Pope, the bishops and priests are secondary figures, dim in 
the background of life. They are held in reverence and re- 
spect. But our leaders in most spheres of life are not clerical. 
Spiritual leaders are expected to concern themselves only 
indirectly with the ordinary affairs of life. It was not so 
seven centuries since. Churchmen were leading figures in the 
State: the teachers and rulers of the people, the councilors 
and support of the princes. They were responsible not only 
in matters spiritual, but in many matters temporal. This is 
the keynote to the understanding of the thirteenth century. 

The social order of the times was not as perfect as we 
should expect. Even under the leadership of the Church, 
strong tides of discontent were, in certain places, sweeping 
along beneath the surface. Some there were of high dignity 
and office who thought of little else than enriching themselves 
and extending their worldly possessions. There were hireling 
pastors who thought not of their flock, but of themselves: 
who forgot that riches were but a stewardship to be exercised 
for the relief of the poor. Beyond this, too, men saw monas- 
teries and churches possessed of vast riches of land and treas- 
ure, and too readily forgot to what good and charitable uses 
these riches were devoted. 

For let us not misunderstand. The Church was by no 
means corrupt. These were but individual failures. Her min- 
isters then, as now, were human: and some of them, in carry- 
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_ing the common purse, were tempted and traveled not the 
narrow way of justice. The Church herself was holy; and if 
there were sinners, there were also saints. Witness St. 
Bernard, with his admirable spirit of reform. Witness St. 
Dominic and the other founders of Mendicant Orders. Wit- 
ness the admirable councils of the Lateran, of Westminster, 
of Rheims. Still abuses existed, and the age-old story of 
Dives and Lazarus had its too common repetition among the 
worldly churchmen of the day. 

The medieval Bolsheviki seized upon these outstanding 
abuses as a basis for their propaganda. They took up the 
spirit of discontent and drew it to themselves by captivating 
and revolutionary doctrines. “Jura, perjura, secretum prodere 
noli!” they said. They sowed in secret, and none knew of 
them till the field was white for the harvest. And they reaped 
the whirlwind. 

The Cathari, like all Bolsheviki, were of a mind to undo 
the old adage that one should not cut off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face. Because there were abuses, they set about to 
destroy society altogether. It was the old fallacy of arguing 
from particular premises to a universal conclusion. They 
harped and harped on the theme of hoarded riches and un- 
worthy rulers. They bade all men share all their riches with 
all the world, as they professed to do. They would have no 
one to reign in the seats of the mighty save only the just and 
pure of heart. And needless to say, they in their “apostolic 
simplicity” were the only just and pure of heart. Society as 
constituted would not hear of their project. Therefore society 
must be overthrown. Here was a simple and appealing doc- 
trine. Here was a solution of social ills to please “the lawless, 
the discontented, the poor, the lazy, the shiftless.” 

Nor was this all. They had a religion and a ritual, too, 
based on the dualistic principle of a co-eternal Evil Spirit, 
who was the creator of the visible world, who entrapped our 
souls into bodies, who organized family and state, and brought 
on mankind all the evils of life. Dualism is always an easily 
understood, attractive philosophy in answer to the problems 
of life; and in this case it had behind it a concerted organiza- 
tion, based on secrecy, which had all the fascination of de- 
structive, revolutionary conspiracy. It was a religion of anti- 
social, anti-Christian anarchy. And though Catharism clam- 
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ored for a new distribution of worldly goods—a communism 
not very different from the Soviet régime today, the religious 
element was made to obscure the social. The attack centred 
on the Church and on Christianity, because society was built 
on the Church and on Christian teaching and authority. 

Church and State were therefore equally concerned in 
this propaganda. Both Church and State banned and pro- 
scribed its sectaries. The social order being what it was, the 
denial of Catholic faith was a serious social offence. But 
beyond this was the greater social danger, in that the Cathari 
sought to undo all authority and order. Strong measures were 
the natural result. The Inquisition was the direct product of 
Catharism, the means adopted to discover and punish the 
offenders. Seen thus in the light of true history, it was not 
the cruel instrument of bigotry and tyranny that it is generally 
conceived to have been. There were mistakes and excesses it 
is true; but mob violence and abuse by civil powers are the 
all-sufficient answer. The fact of the matter is that the In- 
quisition was merely the court of judgment wherein society 
defended its very existence against Bolshevism. 

But repressive measures were ineffective. The Cathari 
were determined even unto death. Persecution only gave 
them a new title to build on—false though it was—the title of 
martyrdom. For fanatics do die for false beliefs, and die 
cheerfully, if, perforce, they must. Endurance of torture and 
death is not the only criterion of true martyrdom. Nor was 
preaching of any great avail. St. Bernard, with all the 
prestige of his established reputation and eloquence, could 
achieve only a nominal success, and that in virtue of a series 
of miraculous cures. Conferences and debates were resorted 
to, again with little of achievement. Finally came a crusade 
of Catholic rulers—“armed intervention”—and this degener- 
ated into an internecine warfare in which one party had no 
higher claims in justice and truth than the other. 

:; The true solution was a constructive and positive method 

of social reform. It was a movement that cut the cancerous 
abuses from the bosom of the Church. It was the foundation 
of the Mendicant Orders. They revived apostolic poverty, but 
united it to the best ideals of obedience and service. They op- 
posed vice by Christian virtue. They met extortion and op- 
pression with meekness and generosity. They assisted the 
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lowly and the needy. They made their houses not only centres 
of religion and piety, but of active charity as well. They 
preached against the excesses of the times, and by lives of 
Christ-like self-renunciation renewed in the hearts of the peo- 
ple confidence in their fellows and trust in God. Verba 
movent, exempla trahunt. | 

In a word, they ultimately destroyed Catharism by prov- 
ing that its claims as to the corruption of the Church and 
society were false and unfounded. Their work was revolu- 
tionary in a way—in a positive way. They did not blindly 
uproot the good with the bad. Like the man in the Gospel, 
they were bent on destroying the cockle which an enemy had 
oversown; but the good, golden wheat they tended carefully. 
They separated the cockle of abuses from the wheat of good. 
The point is that they did not destroy both. That would have 
been prodigal waste. That is Bolshevism. 

There is a vital, pragmatic lesson in the rise and fall of 
the Cathari—a modern and a timely lesson. With the prospect 
of a Bolshevist alliance including Russia, Austria, and Ger- 
many, with social unrest among the Allies and even among 
ourselves, we must find and employ strong and ef- 
ficient weapons. The Bolsheviki are modern Cathari, or the 
Cathari were medieval Bolshevists, as you will. Both molded 
social abuses and their resulting spirit of discontent into an 
organization that would overthrow society, and destroy all law 
and authority and order. The weapons that met the one 
emergency will meet the other. It needs only that we modern- 
ize them to fit the changed conditions. 

Some of these weapons are already at work. There are _ 
repressive measures at hand, at least where the Bolshevists 
are not beyond control—investigations and trials and punish- 
ments. There is talk of a modern crusade of armed interven- 
tion. These repressive measures are well and good. They 
are necessary in view of the damage already done. But as a 
fundamental and a final remedy, they were insufficient in the 
past, nor can we be satisfied with them now. They only fan 
the flame of opposition into a greater fire. The real solution 
must be positive and constructive. 

In our day it will not take the form of new religious so- 
cieties. Religion is no longer the conscious basis of society, 
the common denominator of social movements and public 
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thought. But it must be based on religion, consciously or un- 
consciously. It may be a lay movement of social reform, but 
it must build on the eternal truths of the divine dispensation. 
As long as the problems of unfairly distributed profits, of 
capitalism, of high prices, of wage standards and the rest re- 
main to vex us, so long will discontent and Bolshevism be a 
menace. And religious truths, consciously such or no, are the 
only solution of these problems. 

Shall Catholics, as Catholics, remain inactive because this 
work is not directly and primarily religious? It would be 
unfortunate—and worse—if we did not do our part. Bolshe- 
vism is a rapid poison, and the need is pressing. Others must 
go far afield in search of remedies—we have the solution of 
social ills in our very hands. We have the eternal principles 
of justice and charity, true in the days of the Cathari, and as 
true now. We need only to modernize their application. 
Mere speculation and theory are not enough. It is only by 
concrete realities that Bolshevism can be effectively answered. 
Our clergy must translate the “approved authors” to meet the 
terms and the needs of the day. Our laity must carry their 
teaching into practice in the world of business and the marts 
of trade. Some few are attempting the work, but the work 
is too great for them to succeed unaided. There is need for 
organization, for concerted effort. It is our duty, as citizens, 
if we would save the State. It is, also, our duty as Catholics, 
if we would serve the best interests of our Church. 

Popes Leo XIII. and Pius X. consecrated the movement 
of social reform by their leadership and approval. Benedict 
now gloriously reigning has not left the problems of recon- 
struction to the high and other signatories of Paris. Our 
bishops are studying and evolving a concrete constructive 
platform of reform. It needs only that Catholics—all Catho- 
lics—in a nation-wide effort, unite to study with them and 
work with them, and uphold their arms. A Catholic reforma- 
tion of society will be a true reformation, and the deathblow 
to Bolshevism. And perhaps in making this reformation, we 
shall bring the Church again back into her own as the primary 
conscious foundation of social life. 





THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 
CHAPTER III. 


A LEPHEN was sitting in his room, his feet crossed 

a 6on a foot-rest before him, his eyes gazing into the 

side street that opened full before his window. 

He had been reading a number of dispatches and 

letters which lay piled in a small heap in his lap; 

but little by little he had laid them down again to 

let his mind run into reflection and study. And so he sat and 
smoked. 

It seemed incredible that events of prime importance were 
transpiring in the city and that the crisis was so near at 
hand. For nearly three months he had been accumulating, meth- 
odically and deliberately, a chain of incriminating evidence 
around the Military Governor and John Anderson, still he was 
utterly unaware of its amazing scope and magnitude. Perfidy 
was at work all about him and he was powerless to interfere; 
for the intrigue had yet to reach a point where conviction was 
certain. Nevertheless, he continued to advance, step by step, 
with the events, sensing keenly the while, a tension, sensible, 
although still intangible. 

He had kept himself fully informed of the progress of affairs 
in New York where the recruiting was being accomplished in 
an ostensible manner. The real facts, however, were being 
adroitly concealed from the bulk of the populace. Information 
of a surprising nature had been forwarded to him from time to 
time in the form of the dispatches and letters, which lay before 
him. A certain Sergeant Griffin had been detailed by him to 
carry out the more hazardous work of espionage in the city of 
the enemy, and had now returned to Philadelphia to report on 
the progress of the work. 

Irish Catholics had been found in the British Army at New 
York, but they had been impressed into the service. Sergeant 
Griffin had spoken to many deserters who avowed that they had 
been brought to the Colonies against their will, declaring that 
they had been “compelled to go on board the transports where 
they were chained down to the ring-bolts and fed with bread and 
water; several of whom suffered this torture before they could 
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be made to yield and sign the papers of enlistment.” In con- 
firmation of this declaration, he had in his lap a letter written 
to General Washington by Arthur Lee, June 15, 1777, which read: 
“Every man of a regiment raised in Ireland last year had to be 
shipped off tied and bound, and most certainly they will desert 
more than any troops whatsoever.” To corroborate this claim 
he had obtained several clippings, advertisements that appeared 
in the New York newspapers, offering rewards for the apprehen- 
sion of Irish soldiers who had deserted to the rebels. 

The same methods, he learned, were now being employed in 
the recruiting of the Catholic regiment. Blackmail had been re- 
sorted to with splendid results. In several instances enormous 
debts had been liquidated in favor of the recruits. Commissions 
in the army of His Majesty had been offered as a bounty. Suc- 
cess there had been, if a few hundred faces in the ranks could 
be reckoned a fair catch. 

Just how this idea had taken root, he was at a loss to dis- 
cover. Certainly not from disloyalty manifested by the Catholic 
population during the war. The exploits of the famous “Con- 
gress’ Own” regiments might, he thought, have contributed much 
to the enemy’s scheme. It was commonly known that two regi- 
ments of Catholics from Canada, raised there during the winter 
of 1775-76, had performed valiant service against the British. A 
great number of the Canadian population had welcomed the pa- 
triots under Generals Schuyler, Montgomery, and Arnold upon 
their attempted invasion of the country, and had yielded much 
assistance towards the success of their operations. As many had 
sought enlistment in the ranks as volunteers, an opportunity was 
furnished them by an act of Congress on January 20, 1776, au- 
thorizing the formation of two Canadian regiments to be knowa 
as “Congress’ Own.” The first was organized by Colonel James 
Livingston; the second, by Colonel Moses Hazen. Both of these 
regiments continued in active service for the duration of the war, 
and both obtained a vote of thanks from the American Congress 
upon its termination. 

Herein must lie the germ of the project of the British Regi- 
ment of Roman Catholic Volunteers. 

He sat and considered. 

“You tell me, then,” he said quietly, “that this is the state 
of affairs in New York.” 

“Yes sir,” replied the soldier. 

There was a further silence. 


The progress of the work in Philadelphia had been less 
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evident. Certain it was that Anderson was directing his un- 
divided attention to the furtherance of the plan, for which he 
was admirably endowed. That Arnold, too, was greatly interested 
in the success of the plot, he suspected, but he had failed to dis- 
cover the least incriminating objective evidence against him. 
There were several whose names had been associated with the 
work; yet these, too, had revealed nothing, when confronted 
with a direct question. Whatever inference he might have had, 
whatever lurking suspicions he might have accumulated from 
the contributory details, when simmered down amounted to little 
or nothing. The plan had not progressed to the extent required. 
There was nothing to do but to await further developments. 

This man Anderson was baffling. The most striking char- 
acteristic about him, that towards which and in support of which 
every energy and every talent had been schooled and bent, was 
an intrepid courage. Ambition possessed his soul, yet his dis- 
position and address generally appeared soft and humane. 

During the four or five months spent in the city, he had 
made a host of friends among all classes of people. His agree- 
able manner and fluency of speech at once gained for him the 
confidence of the most phlegmatic. No man was endowed with 
more engaging qualities for the work, if it may be assumed that 
he was engaged solely in recruiting a Tory Regiment from among 
the supporters of the Whigs. 

The names of several who yielded allegiance to the opposite 
side were in the hands of Stephen. The Major of the new regi- 
ment was a Catholic, John Lynch. So were Lieutenant Eck, 
Lieutenant Kane, and Quartermaster Nowland. These were at 
present in New York, whither they had journeyed soon after the 
British occupation of the city. Of the hundred odd volunteers, 
who were supposed to constitute the company, little could be 
learned, for a veil of secrecy enshrouded the whole movement. 

Pressure had been brought to bear on several, it was dis- 
covered, so that no alternative was left them but to sign the 
papers of enlistment. In this Anderson had been materially 
aided by the Military Governor’s intimate knowledge of the for- 
tunes and prospects of the citizens. To imply this, however, was 
one thing; to prove it quite another. However strong the sus- 
picion, it was still a suspicion, which must be endorsed by investi- 
gation before the people could be convinced. Stephen was unpre- 
pared to offer the results of his investigation to a people too 
indolent and hasty to investigate them as facts and to discrim- 
inate nicely between the shades of guilt. Anderson was loved and 
admired by his countrymen and more especially by his country- 
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women. Everything would be forgiven his youth, rank and 
genius. 

Even Marjorie had been captivated by him, it seemed. The 
relationship between them he disliked, and some day he would 
tell her so. His attentions were evident, but to what degree she 
reciprocated was another matter. What she thought of this 
stranger and to what extent her heart strings had been fettered, 
he longed to know, for it was weeks since he had laid eyes on her. 
His last two attempts to see her had found her in the company 
of Anderson, once at the Shippens’, and again on a ride through 
the country. True, he himself had been absent from town for a 
brief spell, immediately after his court-martial, when he returned 
to headquarters to file a report with his Commander-in-Chief. 
The few moments spent with her upon his return was his last 
visit. Undoubtedly, he was a stranger to her now; she was ab- 
sorbed in the other man. 

An insatiable longing to see her filled his soul. There 
are certain situations when a man or woman must confide 
in some person. No one more invited Stephen’s confidence than 
this girl. She understood him and could alleviate by her mere 
presence: by a something that radiated from her alone, the great 
burden which threatened to overwhelm him. Simply to converse 
with her might constitute the prophecy of a godlier existence. 

He determined to see her that very evening. 


“Marjorie,” said Stephen, “of course, you’ve a perfect right 
to do exactly as you like. But, you know, you did ask my opinion; 
didn’t you?” 

“I did,” said Marjorie, frowning, “but I disagree with you. 
And I think you do him a grave injustice.” 

She was seated in a large comfortable chair in the middle 
of the side yard when he entered. A ball of black yarn which, 
with the aid of two great needles, she was industriously engaged 
in converting into an article of wearing apparel, lay by her side. 
Indeed, so engrossed was she, that he had opened and closed the 
gate before her attention was aroused. She rose immediately, 
laying her knitting upon the chair, and advanced to meet him. 

“T haven’t seen you in ages. Where have you been?” 

He looked at her. 

“Rather let me ask that question,” was his query by way of 
reply. “Already twice have I failed to find you.” 

They walked together to the chairs; she to her own, he to a 
smaller one near by. 

“That you called once, I know. Mother informed me.” 


- 
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“You were similarly engaged on both occasions.” 

He brought his chair near to her. 

“With Mr. Anderson?” 

She smiled straight in his face. 

“Of course.” 

He, too, smiled. 

“Well!” Then after a pause, “Do you object?” 

He did not answer. His fingers drummed nervously on the 
arm of his chair and he looked far up the road. 

“You do not like him?” she asked quickly. 

“It would be impossible for me to tell you now. As a matter 
of fact, I have been unable to form a definite opinion. I may 
let you know later. Not now.” 

A deep sigh escaped her. 

“I should imagine you could read a man at first sight,” she 
exclaimed. 

“I never allowed myself that presumption. Men are best 
discovered at intervals. They are most natural when off their 
guard. Habit may restrain vice, and passion obscures virtue. 
I prefer to let them alone.” 

She bit her lip, as her manner was, and continued to observe 
him. How serious he was! The buoyant, tender, blithesome 
disposition so characteristic of him, had yielded to a temper 
of saturnine complexion, a mien of grave and thoughtful com- 
posure. He was analytic, and she began to feel herself a simple 
compound in the hands of an expert chemist. 

“I am sorry to have caused you a disappointment.” 

“Please, let me assure you there is no need of an apology.” 

“And you were not disappointed?” A smile began to play 
about the corners of her small mouth. She tried to be humorous. 

“Perhaps. But not to the extent of requiring an apology.” 

“You might have joined us.” 

“You know better than that.” 

“I mean it. Peggy would have been pleased to have you.” 

“Did she say so?” 

“No. But I know that she would.” 

“Alas!” He raised his arm in a slight gesture. 

She was knitting now, talking as she did. She paused to 
raise her eyes. 

“I think you dislike Peggy,” she said with evident emphasis. 

“Why?” 

“I scarce know. My instinct, I suppose.” 

“T distrust her, if that is what you mean?” 

“Have you had reason?” 
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“I cannot answer you now, for which I am very sorry. You 
will find my reasoning correct at some future time, I hope.” 

“Do you approve of my friendship with her?” She did not 
raise her eyes this time, but allowed them to remain fixed upon 
the needles. 

“It is not mine to decide. You are mistress of your own 
destinies.” 

Her face grew a shade paler, and the look in her eyes deep- 
ened. 

“I simply asked your advice, that was all.” 

The words hit so hard that he drew his breath. He realized 
that he had been brusque and through his soul there poured a 
kind of anger first, then wounded pride, then a sense of crushing 
pain. 

“I regret having said that,” he tried to explain to her. “But 
I cannot tell you what is in my mind. Since you do ask me, I 
fear Peggy greatly, but I would not say that your friendship 
with her should cease. Not at present, anyhow.” 

“Well, did you approve of my going there with Mr. Ander- 
son?” 

“With him? No.” 

“Can you tell me the reason?” 

He then spoke briefly of his reasons for disliking this man 
and of the veil of suspicion and of mystery with which he was 
surrounded. He did not think him a suitable companion for 
her, and wished for her own good that she would see no more 
of him. 

There was no reply to his observations. On the contrary, 
Marjorie lapsed into a meditative silence which seemed to grow 
deeper and deeper as the moments passed. Stephen watched her 
until the suspense became almost beyond endurance, wondering 
what thoughts were coursing through her mind. 

At length he broke the silence with the words already re- 
corded, and Marjorie answered him quietly, deliberately, and 
continued her knitting. 

A great melancholy fell upon him. He felt powerless to 
contend against it. A seeming predilection on the part of Mar- 
jorie for this man Anderson flashed upon him. The longer they 
conversed, the deeper the conviction grew. This made him care- 
less and petulant. Then he was consumed with regret because he 
had been unsympathetic. Her grief and disappointment roused 
his pity. 

“I deeply regret the pain I have caused you,” he said to her 
quietly and kindly. “It was altogether rude of me.” 
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She bit her lip violently, tremulously, in an effort to restrain 
a flood of emotion which threatened to overcome her if she 
uttered the merest syllable. 

She did not reply, but fumbled with the knitted portion of 
her garment running its edges through her fingers. 

“T had no intention of speaking of him as I did,” he went on. 
“T would not, had you not asked me.” 

“I am not offended.” 

“You have been hurt.” 

“I did not mean that you should know it.” 

“Very likely. But you could not disguise the fact. I shall 
give you the assurance, however, that the subject shall not be 
a topic for discussion by us again. He must not be men- 
tioned.” 

“Please! I—I—” 

“It was solely for yourself that I was concerned. Believe 
me, when I say this. For my own part, I am wholly disinterested. 
I thought you desired to know and I told you as much as it was 
possible for me to tell. You must ask me no more.” 

“He has not revealed this side of his character to me and I 
have been in his company on several occasions. Always has he 
been kind, gentlemanly, sincere, upright.” 

Her eyes were centred full upon him; those large, brown 
eyes that seemed to voice her whole being. Whether she was gay 
or sad, jocose or sober, enthusiastic or despondent, the nature 
of her feelings could be communicated by her eyes. She need 
not speak: they spoke for her. 

“You are right in believing every man virtuous until he has 
proved himself otherwise,” he replied. “There should be one 
weight and one measure. But I regulate my intercourse with 
men by the opposite standard. I distrust every man until he has 
proved himself worthy, and it was that principle which guided 
me, undoubtedly, in my judgment of him to you.” 

“Do you consider that upright?” 

“Do not misunderstand me. I do not form a rash judgment 
of every person I meet. As a matter of fact I arrive at no judg- 
ment at all. I defer judgment until after the investigation, and 
I beware of men until this investigation has been completed.” 

“You are then obliged to live in a world of suspicion.” 

“No. Rather in a world of security. How often has the 
knave paraded under the banner of innocence! The greatest 
thieves wear golden chains.” 

“T could not live so.” She became impatient. 

“Were you thrown into daily relation with the world, you 
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would soon learn the art of discrimination. The trusty sentinel 
lives a life of suspicion.” 

At length a truce was silently proclaimed. Composure 
reigned. The unpleasant episode had to all appearance been ob- 
literated from their minds. There was even a touch of the old 
humor dancing in her eyes. 

“Some one has said,” she observed, “that ‘suspicion is the 
poison of friendship.’ ” 

“And a Latin proverb runs: ‘Be on such terms with your 
friend as if you knew he may one day become your enemy.’ 
Friendship, I realize, is precious and gained only after long days 
of probation. The tough fibres of the heart constitute its es- 
sence, not the soft texture of favors and dreams. We do not 
possess the friends we imagine, for the world is self-centred.” 

“Have you no friends?” A humorous smile played about the 
corners of her mouth. 

“Only those before whom I may be sincere.” He was serious, 
inclined to analysis. 

“Can you expect to find sincerity in others without yourself 
being sincere?” 

“No. But my friend possesses my other soul. I think aloud 
before him. It does not matter. I reveal my heart to him, share 
my joys, unburden my grief. There is a simplicity and a whole- 
someness about it all. We are mutually sincere.” 

“Your test is severe.” 

“But its fruits imperishable.” 

“I cannot adopt your method,” was the deliberate reply as 
she began to gather together her ball and needles. 

“Let’s leave it at that.” 

And they left it. 


Long after he had gone she sat there until it was well into 
the evening, until the stars began to blink and nod and wrap 
themselves in the great cloak of the night. 

The longer she sat and considered, the more melancholy 
did she become. Stephen was displeased with her conduct and 
made no effort to conceal it, inflicting only a deeper wound by 
his ambiguous and incisive remarks. His apparent unconcern 
and indifference of manner frightened her, and she saw, or she 
thought she saw, a sudden loss of that esteem he had seemed to 
entertain for her. And yet he was mistaken, greatly mistaken. 
Furthermore, he was unfair to himself and unjust to her in the 
misinterpretation of her behavior. His displeasure pained her 
beyond endurance. 
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In her relation with John Anderson, she had been genuinely 
sincere, both with herself and with Stephen. The latter had 
asked her to help him; and this she was trying to do in her own 
way. That there was something suspicious about Anderson, she 
knew; but whether the cause lay in his manner of action or in 
the possession of documentary evidence, she could not conjec- 
ture. What more apt method could be employed than to asso- 
ciate with him in the hope that, at some time or other, important 
information might be imparted to her? She did not intend to 
play the part of the spy; still if that was the réle in which she 
should find Anderson, she was ready to assume a similar one 
to outwit him and defeat him on his own ground. If Stephen 
would only trust her! Oh, dear! And she wrung her hands in 
abject despair. 

Little by little her experiences of the summer just past came 
before her with a vividness which her experience with Stephen 
served only to intensify. First, there was the night of the 
Governor’s Ball. He had come into her life there, filling a 
vacancy not realized before. Hitherto, she had been quite content 
in the company of almost anyone, and especially with those of 
the sterner sex. But with the advent of this dashing young 
officer she began to experience a set of new sensations. The in- 
completeness of her life was brought before her. 

He seemed to perfect her being, sharing her pleasures, les- 
sening her woes, consoling her heart. Still, there was one office 
he had failed to perform; he was not obsequious. Not that he 
was wanting in attention and deferential courtesy, or that he 
failed to betray a warmth of feeling or a generous devotion, but 
his manner was prosaic, thoroughly practical both in action and 
in expression. He spoke his thoughts directly and forcibly. He 
was never enthusiastic, never demonstrative, never warm or im- 
pulsive, but definite, well-ordered, positive. It was quite true that 
he was capable of bestowing service to the point of heroism 
when the occasion required, but this quality lacked spontaneity. 
His heart, while intensely sympathetic, appeared cold and abso- 
lutely opposed to any sort of outburst. He was too prudent, too 
wise, too thoughtful, it seemed, acting only when secure of his 
ground, turning aside from all obstacles liable to irritate or 
confuse him. 

Then John Anderson came and initiated her into a newer 
world. He appeared to worship her, and tried to make her feel 
his devotion in his every act. He was gallant, dignified, charm- 
ing, lavishing attention upon her to the point of prodigality. He 
said things which were pleasant to hear, and equally pleasant to 
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remember. What girl would not be attracted by such engaging 
personal qualities; but Marjorie decided that he was too much of 
the Prince Charming whose gentle arts were his sole weapons 
for the major encounters of life. 

Hence, she was not fascinated by his soft accomplishments. 
He interested her, but she readily perceived that there was not 
in him that real depth she had found in Stephen. True, he made 
her feel more like a superior being than a mere equal; he 
yielded ever to her slightest whim, and did not discomfort her 
with weighty arguments. But her acumen was such that she was 
able to penetrate the gloss and appraise the man at his true value. 
The years spent at her mother’s knee, the numberless hours in 
her father’s shop where she came in contact with many men, 
her own temperament, prudent by nature, enabled her to per- 
ceive at a glance the contrast between a man of great and noble 
heart clothed in severe garments, and the charlatan garbed in the 
bright finery of festal dress. 

And now, the boomerang against which she was defending 
herself, struck her from a most unexpected angle. That Stephen 
should misunderstand her motives was preposterous; yet there 
was no other inference to be drawn from the tone of his con- 
versation during the few distressful minutes of his visit. 
In all probability, he had gone away laboring under the hateful 
impression that she was untrue, that she had permitted her heart 
to be taken captive by the first knight errant who had entered 
the lists. And what was more, the subject would never again be 
alluded to. He had promised that; and she knew that he was 
absolute in his determinations. His groundless displeasure dis- 
concerted her greatly. 

Whether it became her to take the initiative in the healing 
of the breach which she felt between them, or simply to await 
the development of the course of action she had chosen to pursue, 
now became a problem to her perplexed mind. So much depended 
upon the view he would take of the whole situation that it would 
be necessary for him to understand it from the beginning. She 
would write him. But, no! That might be premature. She 
would wait and tell him, so great was her assurance that all 
would be well. She would tell him of her great and passionate 
desire to be of assistance to him; she would put into words her 
analysis of this man’s character, this man about whom he him- 
self had first cast the veil of suspicion; she would relate her 
experience with him. She smiled to herself as she contemplated 
how pleased he would be, once the frown of bewilderment had 
disappeared from his countenance. 
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“Marjorie! Dost know the hour is late?” 

“Yes, mother! I am coming directly.” 

It was late, though she scarce knew it. Gathering her things, 
she brought the chairs into the house. 


CuHaptTer IV. 


Week after week sped by, summer ripened into fall, and fall 
faded into winter. Monotony reigned: the bleak winter season, 
the shorter days, the longer evenings, the city settled down into 
a period of seclusion and social inaction. There would be little 
of gayety this year. No foreign visitors would be entertained 
by the townsfolk. There would be no Mischienza to look forward 
to. It would be a lonely winter for the fashionable element, 
with no solemn functions, no weekly dancing assemblies, no 
amateur theatricals. Indeed, were it not for the approaching 
marriage of Peggy Shippen to the Military Governor, Philadelphia 
would languish for want of zest and excitement. 

The wedding took place at the home of the bride on Fourth 
Street. The élite of the city, for the most part Tories, were in 
attendance. Mrs. Anne Willing Morris, Mrs. Bingham—all the 
leaders were there. So were Marjorie, John Anderson, Stephen, 
the Chews, and Miss Franks from New York. The reception was 
brilliant, eclipsing anything of its kind in the history of the social 
life of the city, for Mrs. Shippen had vowed that the affair would 
establish her definitely, and for all time, as leader of the fashion- 
able set of the town. 

The centre of attraction was Peggy, of course. She carried 
herself well, with grace and composure. And were one to judge 
by the number and the quality of the gifts which loaded down 
one whole room, or by the throng which filled the house to over- 
flowing, or by the motley crowd which surged without, impatient 
for one last look at the bride as she stepped into the splendid 
coach, a more popular couple was never united in matrimony. 
It was a great day for all concerned, and there was none more 
happy or more radiant than Peggy as she sat back in the coach 
and looked into the face of her husband, and sighed with that con- 
tentment and complacency which one experiences in the posses- 
sion of a priceless gem. 

Their homecoming, after the brief honeymoon, was delight- 
ful. No longer would they live in the great slate-roof house on 
Second Street at the corner of Norris Alley, but in the more 
elegant old country seat in Fairmount, on the Schuylkill—Mount 
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Pleasant. Since Arnold had purchased this great estate and 
settled it immediately upon his bride, subject, of course, to the 
mortgage, its furnishings and its appointments were of her own 
choice and taste. 

It rose majestically on a bluff overlooking the river, a courtly 
pile of colonial Georgian architecture whose balustrated and 
hipped roof seemed to rear itself above the neighboring wood- 
land, so as to command a magnificent broad view of the Schuyl- 
kill River and valley for miles around. 

“There! See, General. Isn’t it heavenly?” 

She could not conceal her joy. Arnold looked and smiled 
graciously with evident satisfaction at the quiet, home-like aspect 
of the place. 

Peggy was on the stone landing almost as soon as she emerged 
from the coach—eager to peep inside, anxious to be at last in her 
own home. Although she had already seen all that there was to 
see, and had spent many days previous to the marriage in ar- 
ranging and planning the interior, today she seemed to 
manifest a newer, livelier joy, so pleasant and so perfect did all 
appear. 

“Oh! General. Isn’t this just delicious?” And she threw 
her arms around his neck. 

“Are you happy now?” he questioned. 

“Perfectly. Come let us sit and enjoy it.” 

She went to the big chair and began to rock energetically; 
but only for a minute, for she spied in the corner of the room the 
great sofa, and with a sudden movement threw herself on that. 
She was like a small child with a host of toys about her, anxious 
to play with all at the same time and trying to give to each the 
same undivided attention. The massive candelabra on the table 
attracted her, and she turned her attention to that, fixing one of 
its candles as she neared it. Finally, a small water color of her 
father, which hung on the wall a little to one side, appealed to 
her as needing adjustment. She paused to regard the profile as 
she straightened it. 

The General observed her from the large chair into which 
he had flung himself to rest after the journey, following her 
with his eyes as she flitted about the great drawing-room. For the 
moment there was no object in that space to determine the 
angle of his vision, save Peggy, no other objective reality to 
convey any trace of an image to his imagination but that of his 
wife. She was the centre, the sum-total of all his thoughts, the 
vivid and appreciable good that regulated his emotions, that con- 
trolled his impulses. And the confident assurance that she was 
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happy, reflected from her very countenance, emphasized by her 
every gesture as she hurried here and there about the room in 
joyous contemplation of the divers objects that delighted her 
fancy, reanimated him with a rapture he had thought impossible 
to corporeal beings. The mere pleasure of beholding her su- 
premely happy was bliss. 

“Would you care to dine now?” she asked of him as she ap- 
proached his chair and leaned for support on its arms. “T’ll 
ask Cynthia to make ready.” 

“Yes, if you will. The last stage of the trip was exhausting.” 

And so these two with all the world in their possession, in 
one another’s company, partook of their first meal together in 
their own dining-room, their own home. 

* *Thou hast it now—king, Cawdor, Glamis, all—’ ” remarked 
Arnold to his wife as they made their way from the dining-room 
into the spacious hallway that ran through the house. 

“Yet it was not foully played,” replied Peggy. “The tourney 
was fair.” 

“I had thought of losing you.” 

‘Did you but read my heart aright at our first meeting, you 
might have consoled yourself otherwise.” 

“It was the fear of my letter; the apprehension of its pro- 
ducing a contrary effect that furnished my misgiving. I trembled 
over the consent of your parents.” 

“Dost know, too, that my mother favored the match from the 
start? In truth, she gave me every encouragement, perhaps, 
awakened my soul to the flame.” 

“No matter. We are in the morning of our bliss; its sun is 
about to remain fixed. Wish for a cloudless sky.” 

They were now in the great drawing-room, which ran the full 
depth of the building, with windows looking both east and west. 
In the middle of the great side wall lodged a full-throated fire- 
place, above which rose imposingly an elaborately wrought over- 
mantel, whose central panel was devoid of any ornamentation. 
The door frames, with their heavily molded pediments, the 
cornices, pilasters, door-trims and woodwork rich in elaboration 
of detail were all distinctively Georgian, tempered with dignified 
restraint and consummate good taste. 

“We can thank the privateer for this. Still it was a fair 
profit and wisely expended, wiser to my mind than the methods 
of Robert Morris. At any rate, it is the more satisfactory.” 

“He has made excellent profits.” 

“Nevertheless, he has lost as many as an hundred and fifty 
vessels. These have affected his earnings greatly. Were he not 
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so generous to. an ungrateful people, a great part of his loss 
might have been retrieved.” 

“IT have heard it said, too, that he alone has provided the 
sinews of the revolt,” said Peggy. 

“Unquestionably. On one occasion, at a time of great want, 
I remember one of his vessels arrived with a cargo of stores and 
clothing, whose whole contents were given to Washington with- 
out any remuneration whatsoever. And you, yourself, remember 
that during the winter at Valley Forge, just about the time Howe 
was evacuating the city, when there were no cartridges in the 
army but those in the men’s boxes, it was he who rose to the 
emergency by giving all the lead ballast of his favorite privateer. 
He has made money, but he has lost a vast amount. I made 
money, too, just before I bought this house. And I have lost 
money.” ; 

“And have been cheated of more.” 

“Yes. Cheated. More generosity from my people! I paid 
the sailors their share of the prize money of the British sloop 
that they, as members of the crew, had captured, that is, with 
the help of two other privateers which came to their assistance. 
The court allowed the claims of the rival vessels, but denied mine. 
I had counted upon that money, but found myself suddenly de- 
prived of it. Now they are charging me with having illegally 
bought up the lawsuit.” 

He was seated now and lay back in his chair with his dis- 
abled limb propped upon a stool before him. 

“They continue to say horrid things about you. I wish you 
were done with them,” Peggy remarked. 

He removed his finely powdered periwig and ran his heavy 
fingers through his dark hair. 

“T treat such aspersions with the contempt their pettiness 
deserves. I am still Military Governor of Philadelphia, and as 
such am beholden to no one save Washington. The people have 
given me nothing, and I have nothing to return save bitter 
memories.” 

“I wish we were away from here!” she sighed. 

“Margaret!” He never called her Peggy. He disliked it. 
“Are you not happy in this home which I have provided for you?” 

His eyes opened full. 

“It isn’t that. I am afraid of Reed.” 

“Reed? He is powerless. He is president of the City Coun- 
cil which, under English law, is, in time of peace, the superior 
governing body of the people. But this is war, and he must take 
second place. I despise him.” 
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Peggy looked up inquiringly. 

“Suppose that the worst should happen?” she said. 

“But—how—what can happen?” he repeated. 

“Some great calamity.” 

“How? What do you mean?” he asked. 

“If you should be removed, say, or transferred to some less 
important post?” 

A thought flashed into his mind. 

“Further humiliated?” 

“Yes. What then?” 

“Why—I don’t know. I had thought of no possible con- 
tingency. I wished for a command in the Navy and wrote to 
Washington to that effect; but nothing came of it. I suppose my 
increasing interest in domestic affairs in the city, as well as my 
attentions to you, caused me to discontinue the application. 
Then again, I thought I was fitted for the kind of life led by 
my friend, Schuyler, in New York, and had hoped to obtain a 
grant of land in the West where I might lead a retired life as a 
good citizen.” 

“I would die in such a place. The Indians would massacre 
us. Imagine me hunting buffalo in Ohio!” 

Her face wore a sardonic smile. It was plain to be seen 
that she was in a flippant mood. 

“Have you given the matter a thought? Tell me,” he ques- 
tioned. 

“No! I could not begin to think.” 

“Are you not happy?” 

“Happiness springs not from a large fortune, and is often 
obtained when most unexpected. It is neither within us nor 
without us, and only evident to us by the deliverance from evil.” 

He glanced sharply. There was fire in his eye. 

“I know of what you are thinking. You are disturbed by 
these persistent rumors about me.” 

She gave a little laugh, a chuckle, in a hopeless manner. 

“Yes, Iam. Go on.” She answered mechanically, and fell 
back in her chair. 

“You need not be disturbed. They are groundless, I tell you. 
Simply engendered by spite. And I blame partly the Papist 
Whigs, d ’em.” 

“It isn’t that alone.” 

“That is some of it. The origin of the hostility to me was 
the closing of the shops for a week under an order direct from 
Washington himself, and a resolution of the Congress. Yet, I 
was blamed. The next incident pounced upon by them was my 
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use of the government wagons in moving stores. As you know 
I had this done to revictual and supply the army. But I permitted 
the empty wagons to bring back stores from the direction of 
New York and was charged with being in communication with 
the enemy.” 

“Which would be more praiseworthy?” 

He paid no attention to her remark, but continued: 

“I was honest in supposing the goods to be bona fide house- 
hold goods belonging to non-combatants. As a matter of fact, 
some of the decorations at our wedding were obtained in this 
manner. What followed? A public complaint.” 

“I know.” 

“Then that scheming interloper, Matlack! You know of 
him?” 

“T think so.” 

“You’ve heard of his father, of course!” 

——o,” 

“The Secretary to Reed, the President of the Council? 
Timothy Matlack? His social aspirations were somewhat cur- 
tailed by my interest in public affairs. He has borne me in mind 
and evidently intends my ruin.” 

“In that he differs not from many other so-called friends.” 

“I did all in my power to soothe his ruffled feelings in a 
long, considerate letter in answer to his note of grievance. Only 
later I learned that it was his son whose haughty nature had 
been offended.” 

“You were no party to the offence. In fact, you knew naught 
of it until the episode had been concluded.” 

“True, but Franks had taken part in it, and Franks was my 
head aid-de-camp. It was trivial. He wanted a barber and sent 
young Matlack, who was doing sentry duty at the door, to fetch 
one. Naturally, I defended his action in my letter of reply.” 

“TI tell you, they do not want you here. Can’t you sense that? 
Else these charges would never have been uttered. They are 
mere pretexts. They are weary of you and desire your resigna- 
tion.” 

She talked rapidly, violently. Her face assumed a stern 
expression. 

He did not reply, but peered into the distance. 

“The ‘American Fabius,’ I suppose, is still watching General 
Clinton,” Peggy continued. 

“He has thrown a cordon about him at New York. With a 
sufficient force he might take him.” 

“Never! The Americans never were a match for His 
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Majesty’s well-trained troops. The longer the struggle endures, 
the sooner this will be learned.” 

“Time is with us, dear. The mother country knows this.” 

She looked at him. It was astonishing to her that he could 
be so transparent and so unaware of it. Really, he was not clever. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. “Every day our lot grows 
worse. The troops perish from misery; they are badly armed; 
scarcely clothed; they need bread and many of them are without 
arms. Our lands lie fallow. The education of a generation has 
been neglected, a loss that can never be repaired. Our youths 
have been dragged by the thousands from their occupations and 
harvested by the war; and those who return have lost their vigor 
or have been mutilated for life.” 

“You are partly right,” he mused. “America lost the oppor- 
tunity for reconciliation immediately after my victory at Saratoga. 
Since then, as you say, the land has become a waste of widows, 
beggars and orphans. Then came the French Alliance, a sacrifice 
of the great interests, as well as the religion of this country to the 
biased views of a proud, ancient, crafty and priest-ridden nation. 
I always thought this a defensive war until the French joined in 
the combination. Now I look with disfavor upon this peril to 
our dominion, this enemy of our faith.” 


Peggy became interested immediately. She sat straight up 
in her chair. 

“You never spoke these thoughts to me before!” she ex- 
claimed. 


“T feared it. You are a Tory, at least at heart. And I knew 
that you would only. encourage me in my manner of thought. 
God knows, I am unable to decide between my perplexities.” 

“You know how General Monk decided?” 

“My God! He was a traitor!” 

“He restored Charles,” insisted Peggy. 

“And sold his soul.” 

“For the Duchy of Albemarle.” 

“Good God! girl, don’t talk thoughts like that, I—I—. He 
has endured universal execration. It was an act of perfidy.” He 
scowled fiercely. He was in a rage. 

Peggy smiled. She did not press the subject, but allowed it 
to drop. 

“My! How dark it has become!” she exclaimed. _ 

She struck a light and touched the wicks of the candles. 

Dizzy was the eminence to which General Arnold and his 
girl bride ascended! On a sudden they found themselves on the 
highest pinnacle, the one of military fame with Gates, Lee, Wayne, 
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Greene, and many other distinguished generals at his feet; the 
other, of social prestige, the observed of all observers! For a 
time his caprices had been looked upon as only the flash and 
outbreak of that fiery mind which had directed his military 
genius. He attacked religion; yet in religious circles his name 
was mentioned with fondness. He lampooned Congress; yet he 
was condoned by the Whigs. 

Then came the reaction. Society flew into a rage with its 
idol. He had been worshipped with an irrational idolatry. He 
was censured with an irrational fury. In the first place, his posi- 
tion as Military Governor required the exercise of the utmost 
patience and tact. Neither of these qualities did he possess. The 
order to close the shops caused discontent. People became in- 
censed at the sight of a dictator interfering with their private | 
life. In his person was thrust upon them the very type they were 
striving to expel. His actions suddenly became obnoxious. 

What was merely criticism in respect to his public life, be- 
came a violent passion respecting his private life. There were 
many rumors of his intercourse with the Tory element. Brilliant 
functions were arranged, it was said, with the sole view of gain- 
ing their friendship and good will. He spent the major portion 
of his free time in their company, nay more, he had taken to wife 
the most notorious of their number. Small wonder was it that 
his sentiments on the question of the war were undergoing a 
marked alteration. The thirst of the political Whigs for ven- 
geance was insatiable. 

Then he had repaired to a mansion, the most elegant seat 
in Pennsylvania, where he entertained in a style and after a 
manner far in excess of his means. He maintained a coach and 
four with the greatest ostentation. His livery and appointments 
were extravagant and wholly unbecoming an officer of a country 
so poor and struggling. He drove to town in the company of his 
wife and paid every attention to the aristocratic leaders of the 
city. He disdained the lot of the common citizen. Even his head 
aid-de-camp had submitted a free man to the indignity of fetch- 
ing a barber to shave him, an act countenanced by the General 
himself in a letter of reply to the boy’s father. 

His entertainments were frequent, altogether too frequent 
for the conservative instincts of the community. Upon the ar- 
rival of the French Ambassador, M. Gérard, a grand banquet was 
tendered him, after which he was entertained with his entire 
suite for several days at Mount Pleasant. Foreigners were seldom 
absent from the mansion, and members of Congress, the relatives 
of his wife, the titled gentry of Europe, were treated with marked 
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and lavish attention. The visit of General Washington was an 
event memorable for its display and magnificence, the ball alone 
at the City Tavern entailing a vast expenditure. With Madeira 
selling at eight hundred pounds a pipe and other things in pro- 
portion to the depreciation of the paper currency, the wonder 
was often expressed as to the source of so much munificence. 

It was known that General Arnold was not a man of wealth. 
Whatever fortune he had amassed had been obtained mainly 
through the profits accrued from his privateering ventures. The 
great estate which he now possessed, had been bought only a 
few months previous to his marriage out of the profits of one of 
his vessels, just then returning to port. He was continually in 
debt, and ruin was imminent. Yet he was living at the rate of 
five thousand pounds a year. Whence came the funds? 

He had married a Tory wife, and presently it was discovered 
that among his bosom friends, his table companions, were to be 
found the enemies of America. Rumor began to whisper, with 
nods and shrugs and shakings of the head, that his wife was 
imparting profitable information to the enemy, and betimes the 
question was raised as to who was profiting most. What was 
more natural than that she, who had been the toast and lauded 
favorite of the British Officers when they were in possession of 
the city, should now be in communication with them in far- 
away New York! The seeds of suspicion and ill-will were sedu- 
lously sown—and the yield was bound to be luxuriant. 

So the days rolled into weeks, and the weeks clustered into 
months, and the months fell into the procession of the seasons, 
and in the meantime, Arnold and his wife passed their time in 
conjugal felicity and regal splendor. Their affection was con- 
stant, tender, and uninterrupted; and this alone afforded him 
consolation and happiness; for his countrymen were in a bad 
mood with him. His wife, his home, his estate now defined the 
extent of his ambition. The world had turned against him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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CARDINAL MERCIER’S OWN STORY. Introduction by Fernand 
Mayence. Prefatory letter by His Eminence James Cardinal 
Gibbons. New York: George H. Doran Co. $4.00. 

History tells how in ancient times in the midst of inept 
rulers and an effete civilization Christian pastors, who were great 
saints as well.as admirable organizers, proved themselves over 
and over again defensores civitatis. Leo the Great saved Rome 
from Attila; St. Ambrose confronted Theodosius, defied Justina, 
and was the incarnation of moral force and rectitude; St. Basil 
overcame Valens and was the providence of his people. But these 
events occurred in such a distant past that they had lost the 
sharpness of their outline, and assumed a more or less legendary 
and hagiographic character. A few years ago no one dreamt of 
these shining deeds being repeated in our days, or that the 
Catholic Church of the twentieth century should beget sons as 
heroic as those of the fourth and fifth. 

Of such magnificent champions Cardinal Mercier is today 
the leader and the chief, and the whole world, even those enemies 
whose tyranny he exposed and whose machinations he foiled, 
bow in admiration before his unquestioned moral supremacy. 
The splendid qualities which heartened his people in the darkest 
days of trial, and which since have electrified the world, were 
buried for years in a quiet college, and practically unknown out- 
side a small university town. But anyone privileged to live under 
the same roof with Monsignor Mercier, as was the present re- 
viewer, could not but feel that in him resided the latent power 
and personal worth capable of the highest achievement. One 
glance at his glorious inspiring eyes was sufficient to show he 
was an extraordinary man; while the kindliness of his nature, 
and the charm of his intercourse are best expressed by the famous 
words of Lacordaire, fort comme le diamant, tendfe comme une 
mére. The personal testimony of such a witness must necessarily 
possess the highest value and the deepest interest. Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s Own Story, therefore, will be eagerly read by thousands in 
every part of the globe. The book is composed of the letters 
the Cardinal wrote to the German authorities during the years 
of occupation, and their replies to him. It betrays in every line 
the zealous pastor ever watchful to safeguard and protect the 
interests of the Church and of his flock. The first characteristic 
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of these letters is their high and chivalrous courtesy. The Car- 
dinal has his emotions so thoroughly under control, that he is 
never carried away into any intemperance or even severity of 
language. But at the same time he leaves no possible doubt on 
the mind of his correspondant as to the attitude he intends to 
maintain. Thus in his very first letter to Von Bissing, after ex- 
pressing esteem for the Governor’s person, he adds: “I regard it 
as my strict duty in the interests of truth to add, that no matter 
what the personal dispositions of Baron von Bissing may be, the 
Governor-General represents among us here a usurping and hos- 
tile nation, in whose presence we assert our right to independence 
and respect for our neutrality.” 

Another precious quality of the writer, evidenced by these 
letters, is his perfect fearlessness. He has weighed and measured 
the consequences of his acts beforehand, and neither cajolery nor 
force can persuade him to recoil an inch. To the demands that 
he withdraw or tone down the ringing pastoral, “Patriotism and 
Endurance,” his reply is, “it is written, and it shall remain.” 
The publication of the Pastoral, “On My Return from Rome,” 
caused the arrest of the Burgomaster of Malines and of four 
printers. The Cardinal wrote immediately to Von Bissing claim- 
ing that he alone was guilty, and on him alone as a citizen the 
punishment should fall. Von Bissing’s reply is extremely severe, 
and he allows his ill-temper to be clearly seen. The prelate’s 
answer is serenely triumphant. | 

Those who have a taste for the things of the intellect will 
find wherewith to whet their appetite in Chapter XXVII._ It is 
composed of the letters exchanged between the Cardinal and Von 
Lancken, the chief of the German political department, and it 
contains a veritable philosophical disquisition by His Eminence 
on the rights of the Occupying Power. His principal letter runs 
to eleven large pages of print. In it, with the serried logic of a 
philosopher demonstrating a subtle thesis of metaphysics, he 
maintains the right of the conquered to possess their consciences 
intact, nor do they lose their claims to justice and fair treatment 
from the brutal fact of ‘occupation and conquest. What astound- 
ing vitality and superb self-control that man must have, who, 
confronted daily by a thousand cares and vexations and the shock- 
ing sights and sounds of war, yet could argue with as much vim 
and detachment as though he lived in an oasis of peace. 

Admirable but terrible also in its simple directness is the 
protest drawn up by the Cardinal in the name of the Belgian 
Episcopate against the deportation of the unemployed. And a 
fitting sequel to this document is the letter addressed by him to 
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the German bishops begging that at least Belgian priests be per- 
mitted to accompany and remain with the unhappy exiles, so that 
their morals might be protected and their precious faith pre- 
served. These appeals remained without result. A subsequent 
appeal (February 14, 1917) addressed personally to the Kaiser, 
brought about a tardy reparation of such atrocious tyranny. 

The German authorities feared the Cardinal’s resounding let- 
ters and towering personality. They did all they possibly could to 
nullify his action, and fasten on him the stigma of a political 
agitator untrue to the dignity and traditions of his high office. 
But when the duel of four years was over, and peace with victory 
dawned on Belgium and the world, they had the grace to acknowl- 
edge the qualities of their antagonist and to pay homage to the 
loftiness of his aims. On October 17, 1918, Von Lancken called 
at the Cardinal’s Residence and handed him a note couched in 
these terms: “You are, in our estimation, the incarnation of oc- 
cupied Belgium, of which you are the venerated and trusted 
pastor. For this reason, it is to you that the Governor-General 
and my Government also have commissioned me to come to an- 
nounce that when we evacuate your soil we wish to hand over 
to you unasked and of our own free will, the political prisoners 
serving their time either in Belgium or in Germany.” 

The amende is full and comprehensive; a tribute of admira- 
tion extorted from a determined and vigilant enemy, and for that 
reason it must be taken at full face value. Patriots may look to 
the Cardinal as an example, and pastors will find in him one, who 
“was made a pattern of the flock from the heart.” 

The present anonymous English version is uniformly good. 
Here and there, however, trivial expressions occur: e. g., “they 
might have kicked against my orders;” “priests who are at 
loggerheads with their bishops.” We noticed also that “only,” 
and “shall” and “will” are not invariably employed with metic- 
ulous grammatical nicety. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. By John A. Ryan, D.D. Wash- 
ington: The University Press. $2.00. 

Dr. John A. Ryan has compressed a large amount of reading 
and thought into these eleven essays. He is widely acquainted 
with the literature of his subject, and quotes French and German 
authorities, as well as English and American. In two papers, 
“The Church and Socialism,” and “The Church and the Working- 
man,” he puts in the clearest form Catholic ideal and Catholic 
achievement, and he emphasizes the fact that the Guilds of the 
Middle Ages did all and more than all that Labor Unions do today. 
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Elsewhere he punctures many a deceitful tendencious theory 
—for instance, that economic factors determine all life and mor- 
ality—and many a hoary calumny, for example, that the Church 
is responsible for the devouring capitalism and degraded pauper- 
ism of modern times. But on the other hand, he urges Catholics 
to take a more prominent part in social service, and to seek with 
ever-increasing zeal solutions and remedies for the economic prob- 
lems and abuses of our time. 

The essay “False and True Conceptions of Welfare,” is to 
our mind the most practical of the entire series. The author 
shows that extreme wealth is a very great misfortune. It opens 
the floodgate of self-indulgence; it dries up the springs of gener- 
osity; it nullifies all probability of worthy achievements; it spoils 
health, and not unfrequently shortens life. This essay needs only 
a change of key to furnish a series of very excellent sermons. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE. By Frederick Schleiter, Pi.D. New 

York: Columbia University Press. $2.00 net. 

This book, written by a Professor of Columbia University, will 
be welcomed by all who are interested in the Comparative History 
of Religion. The author shows a splendid control of the vast 
literature of his subject and the curious learning with which it is 
freighted, and presents clearly and succinctly the theories that 
have been winning general acceptance among students of Com- 
parative Religion. This, however, is the least of the merits of his 
book, the purpose of which is to appraise the methods in vogue 
among the scholars who have been building up this newest of the 
sciences. On page after page the false assumptions, the blunder- 
ing reasoning, and the erroneous conclusions that have hitherto 
characterized Comparative Religion are laid bare with a detach- 
ment of judgment and a wealth of erudition that make the book 
a model of criticism. The whole procedure of the scholars criti- 
cized ‘is seen to be infected with fallacy. A drastic critique of 
the Comparative Method shows it to involve “loose implications 
and presuppositions,” while a dissecting of evolutionary theories 
of religion proves them to be founded on “a hypothetical primor- 
dium” that vitiates the whole train of reasoning based upon it. 
The author does not mince his words. A typical writer of the 
evolutionary school “fares best and swims most easily in a sea 
of generalities, when, and in so far, as he can get rid of his 
facts.” The great reputation of men whose names have been 
household words in the domain of the history of religions, does 
not save their theories from a damaging indictment. Trenchant 
and impartial criticism marks the chapters on ethnographical 
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analoga, magic and religion, spirit as the primordium, magical 
power as the primordium, and on convergence in the interpreta- 
tion of causality. The development of the concept of “converg- 
ence” adds value to the book, especially in view of the scanty 
literature on the subject. 

Comparative Religion has justly been regarded as a menace 
to Christianity. The threat of Sir J. G. Frazer shows the spirit 
of the school: “Sooner or later it is inevitable that the battery 
of the Comparative Method should breach those vénerable walls 
mantled over with the ivy and mosses and wild flowers of a 
thousand tender and sacred associations. At present we are only 
dragging the guns into position, they have hardly begun to 
speak.” Dr. Schleiter has put out of action a good many of the 
heavy guns that were to batter the walls of the citadel of Religion. 


GREAT FRENCH SERMONS. Second Series. Edited by Rev. D. 
O’Mahony, B.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 
The preface to this volume contains curious and interesting 

gleanings from a secluded bypath of literary history; for it tells 
of the English translations of Bossuet, Bourdaloue and Massillon. 
Of the nine sermons of Bossuet here set forth, it seems no Eng- 
lish translation has hitherto been attempted. We submit that 
perhaps one reason for this may have been the unsatisfactory 
state of the text of the sermons, of which a thoroughly critical 
text has been published only within recent years. There can be no 
question whatever as to the superiority of Bossuet; he is as far 
above Massillon as Shakespeare is above Ben Jonson, and we may 
remark, in passing, that Father Longhaye, in his able volume, 
entitled La Prédication, does not mention Massillon at all. The 
latter employed the leisure of his episcopate in ceaselessly revis- 
ing and polishing those discourses he had preached during his 
missionary career. Various selections of Massillon have been put 
into English by no less than six different translators, of whom 
four were Protestants; while some three or four tried their hand 
at Bourdaloue. 

The present volume contains twenty-one sermons, nine from 
Bossuet, six from Massillon, and five from Bourdaloue. The dis- 
courses of the last two preachers, excessively long according to 
our notions, have been considerably abridged. The translation is 
excellent, and illustrative footnotes from a wide range of authors, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, add to its usefulness and interest. 
The book will be useful to awaken those ignorant of French to a 
knowledge of a glorious religious literature. Faguet says in one 
of his studies that the world has produced three supreme masters 
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_ of prose—Plato, Cicero and Bossuet. But to appreciate fully the 
sublimity of the Eagle of Meaux, the zeal of Bourdaloue, the 
tender charm of Massillon, one must be perfectly conversant with 
the language in which they spoke and wrote. 


TETE-D’OR. By Paul Claudel. Translated from the French by 
John Strong Newberry. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$2.00. , 

THREE POEMS OF THE WAR. By Paul Claudel. Translated 
into English Verse by Edward J. O’Brien. With the French 

' Text. Introduction by Pierre Chavannes. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. $1.50. 

If the Yale University Press had done nothing more than to 
introduce the work of Paul Claudel to American readers, it would, 
from the standpoint of pure literary values, have justified its 
existence to a superlative degree. In fact, it would have taken the 
English-speaking public and very particularly the Catholic read- 
ing public conspiculously into its debt. For M. Claudel is one 
of the outstanding figures in our contemporary literature, alike as 
poet, dramatist, and mystic. He is more than outstanding— 
although far from popular even in his well-loved France: he is 
gigantic. Perhaps, more truly than any other living writer, he 
realizes Victor Hugo’s definition of genius as “a promontory 
jutting out into the infinite.” 

And although we understand still other translations of his 
work are in immediate prospect, the English versions of Paul 
Claudel have, up to the present, been available solely through the 
various publications of the Yale Press. The two volumes at 
present sent for review have little in common save their author- 
ship. They represent the poet-dramatist in his earliest and his 
latest periods: at his most remote in the sombre tragedy of 
Téte-D’Or, at his most popular in the three thrilling poems in- 
spired by the Great War. 4 


Téte-D’Or, the first of Claudel’s dramas, is an epic of the 
golden-haired, self-sufficient superman—the protagonist of 
strength, who reaches the highest point of human power and 
glory only to be smitten down by his master, the Death of the 
Body ... And it is only in the presence of Death that he learns, 
as a revelation from the heroic princess, “the courage of the 
wounded, the strength that sustains the weak.” .. . It is inter- 
esting to note the tendency of various recent reviews to refer to 
this play as a representative creation of a religious and Catholic 
genius. For in point of fact it is, of course, one of the very few 
works of Paul Claudel which are not overwhelmingly religious 
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in nature. Written before its author had entered upon his 
mystical apostolate in modern France, it is manifestly a study of 
the egoist. And the only note of faith in it is, naturally enough, 
the note which rings by implication through the protests against 
Téte-D’Or’s philosophy of human pride. On the whole, it is a 
young work—magnificently young; a work of colossal sweep 
and somewhat chaotic imagining. It is also a work offering un- 
usual difficulties to the translator, since one may doubt whether 
its audacious torrent of metaphor is at all times susceptible of 
satisfactory Englishing. But Dr. Newberry’s work is well and 
skillfully done—particularly in the less lyrical passages—and it 
was bravely worth the doing. 


The three lyrics which make up the volume Trois Poémes de 
Guerre, have been called the greatest yet produced by the recent 
war. They are far simpler, far more direct and human than 
Téte-D’Or—a cry from the France of 1915, stricken but unvan- 
quished, and “terrible as the Holy Ghost,” in Claudel’s tremendous 
word. Here again the difficult work of translating the poet’s im- 
passioned and very “free” verse has been, on the whole, vividly 
accomplished by Mr. Edmund J. O’Brien. Especially successful 
is his rendering of the final poem, “To the Dead of the Armies of 


the Republic.” It was perhaps a daring thing to append the 
French originals of these verses, but one for which the publishers 
deserve unlimited thanks. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 
Professor of American History in Yale University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 per 
volume by the set. 

The Cleveland Era, by Henry Jones Ford. Professor Ford of 
Princeton University has done a splendid work in furthering the 
recognition of Cleveland’s rightful place in American history. 
Students of government will be interested in the description of 
Congress: “Somehow the American Congress fails to produce 
capable statesmen. It attracts politicians who display affability, 
shrewdness, dexterity, and eloquence, but who are lacking in dis- 
cernment of public needs, and in ability to provide for them, so 
that power and opportunity are often associated with political 
incompetency.” In connection with Grant’s third term move- 
ment, the writer questions if the opposition does not owe its 
strength to politicians rather than to the conviction of the people. 

After a period of political groping under Garfield and his 
successor, Arthur, who proved himself a better executive than 
men dared hope, Cleveland appeared. As yet popular dissatis- 
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faction did not agitate for radical rearrangement of political in- 
stitutions: practical defects were imputed to the governmental 
system, not to the Constitution. One is challenged by the state- 
ment that, “The rapid and fortuitous rise of Grover Cleveland to 
political eminence is without a parallel in the records of American 
statesmanship.” But America was ready for a reform administra- 
tion and the reform Mayor of Buffalo and the Governor of New 
York who did not fear to accuse the State Senate of “barefaced 
jobbery” was the man for the presidency. Elected over Blaine 
by a turn of a few votes in New York, possibly caused by the Bur- 
chard, “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,” indiscretion, Cleveland 
met a Congress and especially a Senate which, if allowed to pro- 
ceed, would have usurped all power, turning the executive into 
a mere ceremonial office. However, we are warned: “But Cleve- 
land was no genius; he was not even a man of marked talent. 
He was stanch, plodding, laborious, and dutiful, but he was lack- 
ing in ability to penetrate to the heart of obscure political problems 
and to deal with primary causes rather than with effects.” Yet he 
fought the Senate’s attempt to control patronage, modified the 
anti-British interpretation of our fishery rights or privileges, won 
the repeal of the Tenure of Office Act, freed the House of control 
by a small coterie of Republican leaders, stanchly upheld the civil 
service cause, made tariff revision Democratic doctrine and, by 
extensive use of the veto, guarded the treasury from raiders. 
Considerable space is given to the public discontent as illustrated 
by the St. Louis and, later, Pullman strikes, the beginnings of the 
American Federation of Labor, the radical programmes, Coxey’s 
army fiasco, and the stout upholding of law and order by the 
President despite criticism. 

A short account is given of the interim Harrison administra- 
tion. Economic questions are not passed over—the farmer’s third 
parties, the demand for cheap money in the way of greenbacks 
and silver, the panic of 1893, and the whole silver issue. Cleve- 
land’s invincible courage in forcing his party to repeal the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act and his determination to keep paper 
money at par by buying gold through bond sales, regardless of the 
charge of dealings with Wall Street, are estimated as his highest 
achievements. 

Professor Ford has written a thoroughgoing study of the 
Cleveland period, so treated that the political, constitutional 
and economic phases are equally well developed. 


Hispanic Nations of the New World, by William R. Shepherd. 
Professor Shepherd, like the textbook compilers, has filled a long- 
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felt need by giving in this slight volume an authoritative account 
of the Hispanic Nations. Those who are acquainted with the 
scholarly books and monographs on South American history and 
culture by this Columbia University professor, will read him with 
confidence, tried sorely as they so often are by books of propa- 
ganda on this subject. It is a difficult task to sketch in brief the 
troublous history of the nineteen neighboring republics, so dif- 
ferent in development and present status, although linked by the 
common heritage of the Catholic faith, Latin civilization, and a 
doctrinaire belief in republican institutions. One is guided 
through a maze of revolutions, counter-revolts, chaotic interims, 
and foreign disturbances; one is puzzled by racial politics, anti- 
clerical, and foreign programmes. Yet the reader will gain a 
more intelligent appreciation of America’s sister republics. 

In connection with a description of the Latin domain and 
social conditions, Dr. Shepherd has occasion to write of the 
Church. This he does with commendable fairness. He says: 
“Matters of the mind and of the soul were under the guardianship 
of the Church. More than merely a spiritual mentor, it controlled 
education and determined in a large measure the course of intel- 
lectual life. Possessed of vast wealth in lands and revenue; its 
monasteries and priories, its hospitals and asylums, its residences 
of ecclesiastics, were the finest buildings in every community, 
adorned with masterpieces of sculptors and painters ... The 
Church, in fact, was the greatest civilizing agency that Spain and 
Portugal had at their disposal. It inculcated a reverence for the 
monarch and his ministers and fostered a deep rooted sentiment 
of conservatism which made disloyalty and innovation almost 
sacrilegious. In the Spanish colonies in particular the Church not 
only protected the natives against the rapacity of many a white 
master, but taught them the rudiments of the Christian faith, as 
well as useful arts and trades.” 

The liberating ideals of the American Revolution, of the 
French Revolution, the success of L’Ouverture, and the cry of 
“our old king or none,” when Joseph Bonaparte was imposed 
at the point of the bayonet upon the Spanish people, are cited 
as the causes of the revolt of the Latin colonies. Then follow in 
bewildering succession Miranda, Francia of Paraguay, Hidalgo 
Iturbide and Morelos of Mexico, San Martin of the La Platte, 
O’Higgins of Chile, Admiral Cochrane the doughty Scottish mar- 
iner, Bolivar, Santa Ana, de Rosas of Argentina with many an- 
other. Successful in revolt, the various states were too individ- 
ualistic and sectional to accept the federalizing plans of Bolivar at 
the Congress of Panama. Bolivar was disheartened and predicted 
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the future: “The majority are meztizos, mulattoes, Indians and 
negroes. An ignorant people is a blunt instrument for its own 
destruction. To it liberty means license, patriotism means dis- 
loyalty, and justice means vengeance . . . Independence is the 
only good we have achieved, at ‘the cost of everything else.” 
Regarding the failure of union schemes, he complained: “Amer- 
ica is ungovernable. Those who have served in the Revolution 
have ploughed the sea.” The age of dictators commenced, Lopez 
of Paraguay, the stout Catholic, Dr. Garcia Moreno of Ecuador, 
the beneficent Pedro II. of Brazil, and Mexico’s fifty fleeting 
“generals” in a period of thirty-two years, Santa Ana, Juarez, and 
Diaz the outstanding “president.” A chapter on foreign affairs 
deals with the paternalistic Monroe Doctrine in its practical ap- 
plication. Bright events are few, the early abolition of slavery 
and the remarkable prosperity of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
during the past three decades. Well might Argentina stand as a 
beacon for warring Europe, with her reliance on arbitration in 
boundary disputes with Brazil and Chile despite territorial losses. 
The monument of the Andes will testify to coming ages this faith 
in applied Christianity with its inscription: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble to dust than the Argentinos and Chileans 
break the peace which, at the feet of Christ the Reedemer, they 
have sworn to maintain.” 

Mexico, in revolution since the fall of Diaz, is a cautious 
summary of the patent events, written in such a colorless way 
that it will neither annoy the administration nor arouse the Car- 
ranzists. 


The Path of Empire, by Carl Russel Fish. Professor Fish of 
Wisconsin, the author of a splendid text on American diplomacy, 
traces in this volume our foreign policy from the early period 
of isolation to the present, when the United States has assumed 
its true ‘burdens and world responsibilities. While the facts are 
not astoundingly new, the interpretation is illuminating, and the 
story is written with a very winning charm of style and phrasing. 
Of special appeal is the writer’s genius for striking off, in a few 
sentences, a living pen portrait of our chief diplomatists. Adams, 
Webster, Charles F. Adams, Seward, Blaine, and Hay stand out 
in relief. A fearless sentence often challenges attention, so ac- 
customed have we become to conventional accounts of our states- 
men. Many a phrase clings to the memory and not a few sen- 
tences are quotable, such as that likening Metternich to “the 
spider who was for the next thirty years to spin the web of 
European secret diplomacy.” 
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In his account of the Monroe Doctrine, Professor Fish de- 
clares that from John Winthrop to Woodrow Wilson “the Amer- 
ican people have stood . . . for the right of the people of a ter- 
ritory to determine their own development. First, they have in- 
sisted that their right to work out their political destiny be 
acknowledged and made safe. ... It has followed that they 
have in foreign affairs tried to keep their hands free from en- 
tanglements with other countries and have refrained from inter- 
ference with foreign politics.” Just as in Monroe’s time the 
struggle was one “of absolutism against democracy, of America 
against Europe,” so in the Great War our controlling principle 
led to conflict with an autocracy which endangered liberty, the 
world over. Controversies with Great Britain are considered with 
a breadth of view which grants England’s rights in boundary 
difficulties, isthmian diplomacy, the Venezuela episode, or the 
Behring Sea affair, yet, is not any the less soundly American. 
Blaine’s Pan-Americanism is frowned upon, although his “elderly- 
sister” attitude toward the Latin American Republics is com- 
mended. Prior to the Spanish-American War, the policy of iso- 
lation is seen to be cast aside, with the procuring of coaling sta- 
tions in the Pacific and the Americanization of the Hawaiian 
Isles. Six chapters deal with the Spanish War, its origin, condi- 
tions in Cuba, the war press, the Maine disaster, Dewey at 
Manila Bay, the naval successes, wretched lack of preparation 
in the War Department, frightful losses by disease, the feats of 
Wood and Roosevelt, the controversies between General Miles 
and Secretary Alger, the Schley-Sampson difficulties, and the 
seizure of Porto Rico. The close of the war, the peace terms, the 
acquisition of the Philippines, the guarantee of Cuban independ- 
ence and the issue of imperialism, are outlined in some detail. 
Other chapters follow our diplomacy in the Open Door in China 
programme, the Portsmouth negotiations, in Panama, in the 
Caribbean, and finally in our world relationship. 


The Reign of Andrew Jackson, by Frederick Austin Ogg. 
As this chronicle of the life and era of Andrew Jackson is Pro- 
fessor Ogg’s second contribution to the series, readers will antic- 
ipate his pleasing, readable style, scholarly method, and breadth 
of view. As an interpretation of Jackson and the democracy of 
the western frontier this volume is secondary only to Professor 
Turner’s Rise of the New West. Jackson, Indian fighter, illiterate 
lawyer, honest and courageous judge, duelling or fistic defender 
of his own honor, incorruptible, extravagantly generous to friends, 
relentless to foes, chivalrous to women, a~good politician with 
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some mark of the demagogue, arbitrary of will, and anti-English 
in his red-blooded Americanism is the description of the man 
who better than anyone epitomizes the turbulent, back-country 
of the early national period. The Creek War and the Battle of 
New Orleans, are considered in connection with the hero’s early 
career. The “Death of King Caucus” as a chapter heading affords 
the opportunity to consider the broadened democracy, as illus- 
trated by universal suffrage, convention nominations, and direct 
presidential balloting. The triumph of democracy in the reign of 
Andrew Jackson is virtually the thesis of two chapters, para- 
doxical as the combination may appear. Then one is given an 
outline, in no way strikingly original, of the Webster-war against 
the Bank, and the removal of the Southern Indians. Dartmouth 
men, who always quote Webster’s small college eulogy, will resent 
the suggestion that this portion of the famous speech is of 
dubious origin, if not from a Yale professor’s version of the trial. 
Mr. Ogg’s volume is no mere calendar of events. It is a study 
of Jackson within his generation, written in a tone which makes 
one a better democrat and less fearful of the people’s will. 


Pioneers of the Old Southwest, by Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner. Miss Skinner commences her volume on the Old Southwest 
by describing the various pioneer elements, the Scotch-Irish, High- 
landers, Pennsylvanische Deutsche, and Anglo-Saxons of the rov- 
ing instinct. The account of the Scotch-Irish, their frontier ac- 
tivities in Pennsylvania, in the Shenandoah Valley, and in the 
Carolina back country is no newer than the valuable study of 
this people by Professor Henry Jones Ford. The Ulsterman as 
a pathfinder is well depicted: “Thanks to his persecutors, he 
made religion of everything he undertook and regarded his civil 
rights as divine rights. Thus ... emerged a new type of man 
who was high principled and narrow, strong, and violent, as 
tenacious of his own rights as he was blind often to the rights of 
others, acquisitive yet self-sacrificing but most of all fearless, 
confident of his own power, determined to have and to hold.” 
A race of such morale was destined to make its mark in America 
and leave its impress upon the national development. 

The sketch of colonial folkways is a charming literary essay 
but highly imaginative. Interesting are the doings of the Creek 
and Chickasaw Indian traders, such as James Adair and Lachlan 
McGillivray and the wanderings of Boone who, true to frontier 
type, moved with the changing frontier from Virginia to Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and thence to Missouri. In the struggle 
with Indians and wilderness for Kentucky and Tennessee, a few 
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Irishmen were found, the McAfee brothers, James Mooney, and 
Dr. John Connolly, but the majority were Ulsterites, George 
Rogers Clark, Richard Henderson, Benjamin Logan, Richard Cal- 
loway with John Sevier, the Huguenot, and James Robertson, the 
Scot—history makers of the Southwest. 

The volume is well written; at times its fascination draws 
the student from the exercise of his critical office. Its chief value 
would seem to be the appreciation of the labors of the various 
racial elements in crowding the frontier line further back into 
the hinterland. 


The Day of the Confederacy, by Nathaniel W. Stephenson. 
This is the second volume in the series from the pen of Professor 
Stephenson of the University of Charleston. Moderate and im- 
partial, save for a slight Southern bias, sympathetic in its treat- 
ment of General Lee and President Davis, this chronicle affords 
an excellent, if somewhat standard, résumé of the history of the 
Confederacy. 

The introductory chapter describes affairs on the eve of se- 
cession, the radical step of South Carolina, the ill-considered 
manifesto of the Southern Congressmen, the bootless fight of the 
moderates for delay, the sectional zeal of Toombs, Rhett, Cobb, 
Davis, Breckenridge and Yancey, the revolt of the Lower South, 
and the secession of Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee. The government of the Confederacy is reviewed in 
three especially instructive chapters. Jefferson Davis we are 
to regard as a moderate, suffering radical attack, undermined by 
his cabinet, and attacked by the press and certain war governors. 
Like Lincoln, Davis perforce assumed a dictatorship, forcing 
conscription, proclaiming martial law, averting clashes between 
State and Confederate authorities, and setting aside constitutional 
niceties. Like Lincoln, he found that military strategists were in 
editorial chairs and that too few of the legal martinets were 
conscripted. Unlike Lincoln, Davis could be easily attacked, for 
with all his high qualities of integrity, courage, faithfulness, and 
zeal, he lacked that insight into human life, which makes the 
genius of the supreme executive. “He was not an artist in the 
use of men.... In fact, he had a dangerous bent toward 
bureaucracy.” While cordial with Lee, he failed to recognize him 
“as one of the world’s supreme characters.” In his cabinet ap- 
pointments, too, Davis was far from sagacious. Neither Toombs 
nor Hunter being qualified to serve on the state department, and 
Benjamin as secretary of war never gained popular confidence. 

Under the title, the “Fall of King Cotton” financial problems 
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are discussed, munitions contracts, taxes, loans, depreciated 
paper, the Slidel (?) transactions with Erlanger in cotton futures, 
bankruptcy of the South, and Egyptian cotton. Foreign rela- 
tions are made to centre around the intrigues of Napoleon III. 
Life in the Confederacy as the blockade tightened, is a story of 
hardship and privation, quite in contrast with the apparently 
normal social conditions in the North with its inflated prosperity. 


John Marshall and the Constitution, by Edward S. Corwin. 
This sketch of Chief Justice John Marshall, “the Hildebrand 
of American constitutionalism,” by that eminent scholar in con- 
stitutional history, Professor Corwin of Princeton University, 
mets the need of the lay reader as fully as ex-Senator Albert G. 
Beveridge’s four volume work does the rigid requirements of the 
historical and legal scholar. To summarize in a slight volume the 
work of the great jurist demanded ability for condensation, the 
art of describing momentous decisions in precise yet non-technical 
terms, a deep realization of their constitutional importance, and 
an intensive knowledge of the man and of his time. These qual- 
ifications, combined with nicety of expression, Professor Corwin 
possesses in the fullest sense. 

The establishment of the judiciary, the origins of the judicial 
review of legislative enactments, the judiciary acts of the char- 
acter of the Supreme Bench prior to Marshall’s appointment are 
considered in an introductory chapter. The lack of leadership, 
the resignation of Chief Justice Jay to appear as gubernatorial 
candidate in New York, the absence of Chief Justice Ellsworth on 
a diplomatic mission, the offensive partisanship of the judges are 
emphasized to make apparent the fearful decline of the court. 
Then came the “mid-night” appointments of Adams, the most . 
important that of Secretary of State Marshall, without even pre- 
vious consultation. Republicans ragea in vain. John Randolph 
decried and Dickinson wrote: “The Federalists have retired into 
the judiciary as a stronghold. There, the remains of Federalism 
are to be preserved and fed upon the Treasury and from that 
battery all the works of Republicanism are to be beaten down 
and destroyed.” Marshall’s career is recounted, his primitive 
youth, his frontier-wrought audacity and initiative which breathes 
in his great decisions, his lessons in nationalism rather than in 
sectionalism learned at Brandywine, Germantown, and Valley 
Forge, his scanty legal training, his stout Federalism, and his 
hostility to Jefferson and close association with Adams. 

Of especial value are the chapters dealing with Jefferson’s 
attack upon the judiciary, the impeachment of Chase and the 
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Burr trial. No sounder interpretation is available for the famous 
decisions of Marbury versus Madison, M’Culloch versus Maryland, 
Gibbons versus Ogden, Brown versus Maryland, all pronouncing 
nationalist doctrines, or for that series, such as the Dartmouth 
College case and the Georgia Indian case, guaranteeing the sanc- 
tity of contracts. Jefferson, as the spokesman of a party, de- 
nounced the judiciary as “a subtle corps of sappers and miners 
constantly working underground to undermine our confederated 
fabric,” declaring that, “An opinion is huddled up in conclave, 
perhaps by a majority of one, delivered as if unanimous, and with 
the silent acquiescence of lazy or timid associates, by a crafty 
judge who sophisticates the low to his own mind by the turn of 
his own reasoning.” Indeed, at times, the author is a little of 
a Federalist in his refusal to understand Jefferson’s viewpoint. 
These attacks affected Marshall the more, as they were but the 
prelude to the deeper hostility displayed by Jackson with whose 
nullification policy alone could he agree. Rather than resign in 
favor of a Jacksonian appointee, Marshall, with martyr-like pa- 
tience, clung to the bench until death. The labors of the great 
jurist are summed up in a masterful fashion. He is the oracle of 
the formative period, a nation-builder whose constitutional inter- 
pretation has become a part of the vital, ecrganic law, and one 
whose success was due to his ingrained nationalism, integrity, 
independence of view, courage of conviction, conservatism of 
judgment, and personal ascendancy in his court. 


THE SKILLED LABOURER (1760-1832). By J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.50 net. 

The publication of this book marks the completion of a dis- 
tinguished trilogy of sociological studies in the history of Eng- 
land from 1760 to 1832. The previous volumes were The Town 
Labourer and The Village Labourer. The whole work is a splen- 
did example of enlightened industry and painstaking care, and 
takes its place immediately among the great classics of English 
sociological literature. The authors treat here of some of the 
immediate economic and social results of the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and the new mechanical inventions generally, at the 
close of the eighteenth century. They review with a wealth of 
detail the cases of the miners of Northumberland and Durham, 
of the cotton workers, of the workers in woolen and worsted, 
and of the weavers of Spitalfields. 

Not the least interesting portion of this fine and exhaustive 
study concerns itself with the Luddite uprisings in the northern 
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shires. Those were stormy times. A great war was raging 
throughout Europe, and England was in the midst of a period of 
“labor troubles” even more acute and more dangerous than those 
of the present hour. Having won the war abroad, Castlereagh 
was engaged in stifling liberty at home; an example which has 
not been without its recent imitators. He crushed English work- 
ingmen almost as cruelly as he had persecuted Irish nationalists. 
Those workingmen in smashing the machines knew what they 
were about; they saw that the use of machinery would, before 
long, impoverish them and darken the lives of their children. 
“Machinery,” write the authors, “was introduced under a system 
that placed the workers at the disposal of owners of capital, who 
valued machinery as a means, not to a larger and richer life for 
the workers, but to greater and quicker profits from their enter- 
prise.” A knowledge of the contents of this book is essential to 
any thorough study of English industrial history. 


THE VIRTUES OF A RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR. By St. Bonaven- 
ture. Translated by Fr. Sabinus Mollitor, O.F. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Co. 60 cents. 

A sub-title, De Sex Alis Seraphim, explains the idea of the 
Saint. It is noteworthy that he compares a good Superior to the 
Seraphim, symbolizing love, rather than to the Cherubim, typi- 
fying knowledge of Divine things. After a chapter concerning the 
general qualities required for such a responsibility, the six wings 
are defined to be: Zeal for Justice, Pity or Compassion, Patience, 
Edification, Prudent Discretion, Devotion to Prayer. These are 
enlarged upon by the Saint with that mysticism directed by the 
sane common sense so characteristic of the Catholic mystic. On 
page fourteen, “sensual” is used unfortunately for “sensitive;” 
the first term has a disagreeable connotation, and the grammatical 
construction is, at times, confusing. 


EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Part II.—Moral. 
By a Seminary Professor. Philadelphia: John J. McVey. 
$2.75. 

This is an authorized English translation from the French, of 

a book that well deserves the favor with which its previous edi- 

tions have been received. In this sixth edition, it has been re- 

vised according to the New Code of Canon Law, the arrange- 
ment and order, however, remaining the same. It is a com- 
pendious course of Moral Theology, outlining in a clear and prac- 
tical way all that it is necessary for the average person to know 
about the general principles of Morality and Human Acts, the 
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Commandments of God and the Church, and the Evangelical 
Counsels and Beatitudes. It is written in catechetical form of 
question and answer, but at the end of each chapter is a splendid 
summary and tabular analysis of the matter explained. The book 
was prepared for the Brothers of the Christian Schools, but mem- 
bers of all teaching congregations and the intelligent laity will 
derive great profit from a close study of it. eee 


CREDO, A SHORT EXPOSITION OF CATHOLIC BELIEF. From 
the French of Rt. Rev. A. LeRoy. Translated by E. Leahy. 
New York: Frederick Pustet Co. $1.50. 

This volume, Credo, as its sub-title indicates, is an explana- 
tion in brief form of the whole subject matter of Catholic Faith and 
Practice. The first chapters deal with the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. These are followed by chapters on Catholic morals, the 
natural law, the Decalogue, and the commands of the Church. 
The rest of the book is devoted to Catholic worship, the seven 
sacraments, prayer, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the liturgical 
year, and the practical organization of the Christian life. The 
treatment, being brief and pointed, is well adapted to the needs 
of the busy man and woman of today. It ought to prove a useful 
book both for those busy Catholics who feel the need of refresh- 
ing their memories on the teachings of the Church and for non- 
Catholics seeking knowledge of those teachings. 


CELEBRATED SPIES AND FAMOUS MYSTERIES OF THE 
GREAT WAR. By George Barton. Boston: The Page Co. 
$2.00 net. , 

This book contains more promise than performance. Not 
that the subject matter is uninteresting or unworthy of a per- 
manent record. It treats of many of the great tragedies of the 
War—events that marked important phases of a struggle replete 
with dramatic incidents. The death of Edith Cavell, the murder 
of Captain Fryatt, the adventure of Roger Casement, the murder 
of the Archduke Ferdinand—no one can deny these happenings 
their rightful place in the War’s history. But to catalogue them 
as “famous mysteries” is to cheapen them and bring them down 
to the level of the melodramatic, an element altogether absent 
from the actual occurrences. Not merely does the author per- 
sist in thus misguiding his reader by making promises he cannot 
possibly fulfill, he attempts to “write up” his version of the 
events, to throw a green calcium upon actors and to enshroud 
them in mystery. The result is that whatever interest the stories 
themselves might hold is entirely spoiled by this stagey dressing. 
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OUTLAND. By Mary Austin. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
. $1.75. 

Herman, a professor of sociology, proposes a matter-of-fact 
marriage with Mona, a retired school teacher, who rejects him 
with scorn, because he failed to recognize within her “a vast, un- 
discovered country, full of wandering lights and crying voices.” 
In other words, she is looking for a lover, who will not talk of 
similarity of tastes and ample money to provide a home for his 
future wife, but will really love “with passion.” Our University 
professor certainly needed some training to meet Mona’s require- 
ments. In despair Mona runs away to the woods—California 
woods beyond question in the vicinity of Monterey—and naturally 
enough our prosaic German hero, Herman, runs after her, by the 
trail of the Broken Tree. Together they come across a strange 
and wonderful people, the Wood Folk, who initiate them into all 
the mysteries of nature, and furnish enough adventures to con- 
vert the most matter-of-fact soul into a poet of the finest type. 
When they return to civilization—or the House Folk—Herman is 
completely changed, and is ready to love in proper, orthodox 
fashion. 

Outland is a most fantastic tale of hidden treasures with 
Vestal maids to guard them, combats to the death between Wood 
Folk and Far Folk, and incidents of treachery, jealousy and mur- 
der, much ado about nothing the judicious reader would say, 
after he had read about one-quarter of the volume. 


HAPPY HOUSE. By Baroness von Hutten. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.75 net. 

This, her latest novel, is of a more acceptable sort than the 
Baroness von Hutten is wont to contribute. Its central figure is 
an elderly woman, Violet Walbridge, whose naive romances have - 
for many years been household favorites, bringing her a substan- 
fialincome. They reflect her personality, the self-respecting, self- 
forgetting type, described in the parlance of our enlightened gen- 
eration as mid-Victorian. She receives scant affection and total 
lack of appreciation from her sophisticated children, who scarcely 
veil their contempt for her writings to which, however, they, as 
well as their father, owe most of their worldly comforts. The 
quiet story is full of interest and pathos. The author employs the 
ever-effective method of conveying her intentions by means of 
their effect upon a sympathetic observer, a young man, in this 
case, whose sense of comedy lightens the atmosphere. 

To one point alone must the Catholic reader take exception 
and that is where the tired, patient woman yields to her worthless 
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husband’s importunate demands for a divorce, and begins to 
indulge vague dreams of happiness for herself, a lover of her 
youth having reappeared. The divorce is not consummated, 
though; and at no time is the general tone lowered. As a whole, 
the book is decidedly pleasing and out of the ordinary. 


RONALD O’ THE MOORS. By Gladys Edson Locke. Boston: 

The Four Seas Co. $1.75 net. 

Dartmoor, in the time of George II., is the scene of 
this novel; its story, the adventures of Sir Roger Hetherington, 
who is sent from court to capture Wild Ronald, a Cornish high- 
wayman, and to track down the outlawed Earl of Penraven, an 
adherent of the Stuart cause. He encounters a formidable oppo- 
nent in the person of the earl’s young and beautiful sister, who is 
passionately loyal to her brother. Needless to say, the customary 
love affair follows. There is plenty of action, along the well-worn 
grooves. The book is about on a par with the average of its 
class, fiction of which the authors seem to be under the impres- 
sion that vital interest is imparted. by a liberal supply of oaths 
and expletives, and the use of archaic language whether appro- 
priate to the period or otherwise. 


BACK TO THE REPUBLIC. By Harry F. Atwood. Chicago: Laird 

& Lee, Inc. 

There is much wisdom in this little book and its words should 
be heeded. Its purpose is to make clear the meaning of the 
words, “autocracy,” “democracy,” and “ republic.” In present- 
ing a clear conception of these terms, the writer brings out the 
attributes of the republic and proves it the “golden mean,” the 
standard form of government. 

This standard, he declares, was given to us in the Constitu- 
tion. As long as we adhered to it, we made progress. Digression 
from it has brought about confusion, inefficiency and expensive 
waste. He pleads for a return to the golden mean by the aboli- 
tion of all our commissions, the simplification of a Federal and 
State.government, and a check upon all socialistic tendencies. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY. By Arthur Twining 
Hadley, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Yale University. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. $1.75. 

The eighteen short essays—sermonettes if you will—gath- 
ered under the foregoing title, were delivered before students and 
graduates of the Connecticut University at various times during 
a period of eleven years, 1908-1919, as Sunday morning talks. 
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Dealing in trenchant, but dignified style, with such vital themes 
as “The Honor of the Service,” “Fitness for Command,” “Self- 
Consecration,” “The Compelling Power of Ideals,” etc., these short 
papers form a valuable addition to what may be called our liter- 
ature of public service. The form of expression is sufficiently 
dynamic to place them among the inspirational, in the best sense 
of that much mouthed word. 

From a Christian standpoint the essays fall short, as one 
might expect, in the matter of positiveness, a defect, however, 
which it is possible their author might extol as virtue. Dr. 
Hadley, for example, appears to harbor certain crass and popular 
misconceptions concerning asceticism. He fails to distinguish 
properly between Christian and pagan concepts. Like so many 
others, he sees in asceticism nothing more than a mere rejection 
of human joys, from motives that are, to say the least, unworthy. 
His vision stops short of a transformation of lawful desire into 
something infinitely higher through the action of grace. “The 
Christian philosophy is the Stoic philosophy with the human 
element added,” sets forth a definition that those who believe in 
the truths of revelation will scarcely accept. 

The division of the volume into two sections, one dealing with 
“Ethics of Citizenship,” the other with “Ethics of Leadership,” 
impresses us as arbitrary. A better method, it seems, would have 
been to range the sermons in the order of their delivery. 


HIGH BENTON. By William Heyliger. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Heyliger has done himself much credit in this story 
for boys, a work of more substance and depth than his -usual 
productions. 

Stephen Benton is a fundamentally honorable, well-inten- 
_ tioned: lad, but too much inclined to carelessness and shirking, 
content merely to scrape through, rather than exert himself to do 
his best. He sees no necessity for finishing his course at the High 
School, feeling himself sufficiently educated to go to work, 
whether in his home town or elsewhere. Advice and remon- 
strance have no effect. Experience comes to his aid. By a per- 
fectly natural course of circumstances, there is forced upon his 
observation the contrast between two men, brothers, of whom 
one has made a success of his life, while the other has been 
ruined by consistent following of the easy-going policy which 
Steve pursues. Being an intelligent boy, he takes the lesson to 
heart, turns over a new leaf, and becomes “High” Benton. 

The tale is told in Mr. Heyliger’s own agreeable manner, 
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which is all the more effective because it excludes formal moral- 
izings. He has been most generous with his material, lavishing 
incident and action, as well as an unwonted number of clear-cut 
characterizations. The book is juvenile fiction of the best type. 

Accustomed as we are to the author’s attitude, healthful and 
ethically correct, but totally religionless, it is with a little shock 
of pleasant surprise that we read Steve’s account of how, during 
a thunderstorm, he took refuge in a Catholic church, and, seeing 
the red light at the altar, felt as if God were there; eliciting from 
his hearer the comment: “Perhaps He was.” 


MOUNT MUSIC. By E. O. Somerville and Martin Ross. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

For many years Miss Edith Somerville and Miss Viola Martin 
have been writing stories and sketches of Irish life. Most or 
all of the present volume has been written by Miss Somerville, 
for her friend and collaborator died two or three years ago. 

It is hard—nay, it is impossible—for an alien to write 
sympathetically or truthfully of things Catholic, especially if there 
be question of Catholic Ireland. Our Protestant friends may 
write with zest of an Irish fox hunt, or describe with humor the 
arts of the social climber, but they cannot portray the soul of 
Ireland. Why are all their priests stupid, gluttonous, intolerant, 
domineering men “of bovine countenances,” and their Catholic 
laymen dishonest tricksters like the Doctor Mangan who domin- 
ates this story, or weak-kneed, namby pamby heroes like Larry, 
“who debated the question as to whether a common atheism were 
not the only panacea for the hatreds that ruled the Isle of Saints?” 


THE BOOK OF THE DAMNED. By Charles Fort. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $1.90 net. 

“By the damned, I mean the excluded,” explains the author; 
and by the excluded he means certain phenomena which Science 
has not applied itself to account for. These are such as black 
rains, red rains, strange substances, animal, vegetable and min- 
eral, falling upon the earth, bodies of planetary size “floating 
or navigating through inter-planetary space,” and so on. These 
data are surprisingly numerous, and their compilation repre- 
sents research of a particularly difficult kind, as the records of 
these singular occurrences are principally to be found in news- 
papers and magazines, covering a period of many years. To read 
of them is to be inspired with an interest which has no need of 
the book’s sensational title; nor is it increased by the author’s 
quasi-scientific speculations which he presents in a staccato style 
that soon produces the wearying effect of a series of explosions. 
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es . { 
THE HOMESTEAD. By Zephine Humphrey. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.90 net. 

Memories of Miss Humphrey’s earlier novel, Grail Fire, will 
predispose the reader in favor of the present work. It would be 
pleasant to assure him that his anticipations will be realized; 
but the unfortunate truth is that the author has not quite suc- 
ceeded on this occasion. In the former book she dealt with that 
surpassingly important theme, the search for religious truth. Its 
vitality imparted life to her characters, who were very real human 
beings. Of course, it is not to be expected that she should confine 
herself to kindred subjects; but in The Homestead all such inter- 
ests are abandoned without supplying an effective substitute. 
With all the good will possible, we cannot find the main theme 
other than labored and artificial. Naturally, this is reflected in 
the characters who, for the most part, are mere automatons, con- 
veying the impression that they are neither clear to the author’s 
vision nor close to her heart. The most genuine note is sounded 
by the woman, Martha Sloan, whose jealousy of her son’s love 
develops into criminal insanity. This is well handled in itself, 
but its disproportionate weight destroys the artistic balance. 

We look forward to what we may receive from Miss Hum- 
phrey at some future time, when she has been again impelled by 
earnestness of conviction to write upon a theme of general appeal. 


THE BEST GHOST STORIES. New York: Boni & Liverright. 
REDEMPTION AND OTHER PLAYS. By Leo Tolstoy. New 

York: Boni & Liveright. 85 cents each. 

Fashions change in ghost stories, and, besides, every coun- 
try boasts its own special brand of spirits. With this considera- 
tion in view the compiler, Mr. J. L. French, has selected stories 
that will satisfy every taste and fancy. The best known of 
those included are Defoe’s “Apparition of Mrs. Veal,” Bulwer 
Lytton’s “The Haunted and the Haunters,’ and Kipling’s “Phan- 
tom Rickshaw.” The Irish banshee, and French, Jewish, Negro 
and American spooks are all represented in the other selections. 
To round out the volume, or perhaps to convince the skeptical, 
the editor has included several newspaper accounts of “real 
American ghosts.” There is a brief, but interesting introduction 
by Arthur B. Reeves on “The Fascination of the Ghost Story.” 


In Redemption and Other Plays three plays of Tolstoy are 
reproduced. Of these two are tragedies—“Redemption” and 
“The Power of Darkness”—gripping realistic pieces of crime and 
expiation with Tolstoy’s grim ethical purpose showing through 
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them. The third, “Fruits of Culture,” is a comedy which satir- 
izes the grossness and the credulity of some Russian gentlefolk 
whose cult is Spiritualism. 


SIMONETTA. By Edwin Lefevre. New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $1.50 net. 

Here we have a little of Marion Crawford and a little more 
of Anthony Hope molded and finished with the art and dexterity 
of Mr. Lefevre himself. It is a delightful bit of unsubstantiality 
concerning an American lover and an Italian inamorata whose 
beauty exactly reproduces that of La Bella Simonetta, most 
famous of Botticelli’s subjects. The usual réle is played by the 
bottomless American purse, but we have to thank Mr. Lefevre 
for the light grace of his touch, and for his mastery of delicate 
phrases. 


HE COCKPIT OF SANTIAGO KEY, by David S. Greenberg 
_A.. (New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50), is the first of a 
series of juvenile books that Mr. Greenberg is writing to illustrate 
the manners and customs of foreign peoples. The story is laid 
in Porto Rico and centres around the popular sport of cock- 
fighting, condemned by the United States Government. There is . 
adventure and tragedy and romance told in a simple unaffected 
way. The enlightening work of American educators is well 
emphasized, but one would imagine that this Catholic people 
were atheists, for the mention of God and Catholicism is skill- 
fully omitted. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 

The America Press issues two pamphlets of practical instruction 
and genuine moral value; one, The Church and the Sex Problem (10 
cents), the other, Courtship and Marriage (25 cents). The Church and 
the Sex Problem is a lecture delivered by Richard H. Tierney, S.J., at 
a meeting of the American Federation for Sex Hygiene, held in 
Buffalo, August 27, 1913. It shows that the teaching of sex hygiene not 
only fails in its purpose to inculcate purity, but even frustrates that 
purpose. Courtship and Marriage contains practical instructions for 
those who contemplate matrimony, and safeguards the sanctity of the 
sacrament. 

Fordham University prints a pamphlet, entitled Puritanism in 
History and Literature (15 cents), by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. It 
corrects a false impression of the Church contained in Long’s History 
of English Literature. 

The Martyrs of Uganda, issued by the Catholic Truth Society of 
London, is of particular interest now, on account of the approaching 
ceremony of Beatification of the Uganda Martyrs. It contains a record 
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of the heroic sufferings of the first converts of Uganda, whose blood 
has been the source of many blessings to the Church in that far-off land. 

Two pamphlets of real apologetic value are entitled What the 
World Owes to the Papacy, by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Grosch, and The 
Failure of Anglicanism, by Frederick Joseph Kinsman, late Protestant- 
Episcopal Bishop of Delaware (London: Catholic Truth Society). 

Among recent contributions on economic subjects we note Codper- 
ation Among Farmers and Consumers, issued by the National Catho- 
lic War Council, and Two Years of Faulty Taxation and the Results, 
by Otto H. Kahn. Both these publications try to point out a more 
satisfactory economic arrangement for the public advantage. 

The Hon. Daniel F. Cohalan in The Freedom of the Seas, published 
by the Friends of Irish Freedom, calls attention to British control 
of the seas, and affirms that the possession of such points by one 
nation is not only without precedent, “but is a menace to the liberty 
of all the other peoples of the earth.” 

American Masonry and Catholic Education, by Rev. Michael 
Kenny, S.J., is an exposition of Masonic activities in education. (In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society of Brooklyn. 5 cents.) 

In these days of political upheaval and unrest, when nations are 
contending for their separate freedom, we must not forget that the 
Papacy has a right to its freedom, too. Hence, the Roman question. 
The freedom of the Papacy is presented to us again in The Pope 
and Italy, by the Very Rev. Nazareno Casacca, O.S.A., D.D., translated 
from the original Italian by Rev. J. A. Hickey, O.S.A., D.D., and con- 
taining a preface by the Most Rev. D. J. Dougherty, D.D., Archbishop 
of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 50 cents.) 

The Catholic Educational Association Quarterly Bulletin, under 
date of February, 1920, announces the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the Catholic Educational Association in New York City, Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 28, 29, 30, and July 1, 1920, 
under the auspices of His Grace, Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York. 

Two interesting pamphlets, published by the Central Bureau of 
the Central Society, St. Louis, Mo., are The Non-Partisan League of 
North Dakota, by Frank O’Hara, Ph.D., and The Facts and Fallacies 
of Modern Spiritism, by J. Godfrey Raupert, K.S.G. 

The Congregation de Notre Dame of Montreal have issued in small 
pamphlet form a Tercentenary Sketch of the Venerable Marguerite 
Bourgeoys, their Foundress. This favored servant of God was born 
two hundred years ago, at Troyes, France. Her work in the cause of 
education earned for her the title of Apostle in that field, and her 
virtues have been declared heroic by the Holy See. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland makes an interesting con- 
tribution to historical studies in a magazine, entitled From Peter to 
Constantine, Studies in Early Church History. 





Recent Events. 


The Polish advance against the Bolshevik 

Russia. armies continued throughout the month, 

and early in May a joint Polish and Uk- 

rainian army under General Pilsudski swept into Ukrainia and 

captured Kiev, the Ukrainian capital, which has been in the hands 

of the Bolsheviki since the Denikin collapse. At the same time, 

Ukrainian troops under General Petlura occupied Odessa, Russia’s 

most important outlet on the Black Sea. These victories are the 

culmination of a month’s severe fighting in which the Bolsheviki 

have uniformly been forced to give ground, and military observers 

are of opinion that they mark the beginning of the end of the 
Bolshevik menace in the west. 

One of the most important features in the latest Russian de- 
velopment is the military, economic, and political convention 
signed by Poland and Ukrainia just before the drive toward Kiev. 
By this compact Poland agrees to free Ukrainia of the Bolshevik 
troops, and to recognize Ukrainia as an independent State. In re- 
turn, she will be granted certain advantages. Full details of the 
agreement are not yet published, but it is understood the pro- 
visions will grant Poland an outlet to the Black Sea; a Vice-Min- 
ister in the Ukrainian Cabinet, which will be composed principally 
of experts, in order to help the new State obtain a footing in its 
fight for existence; and virtual control of the railroads through 
the vast stretches of wheat country from which the Bolsheviki 
have hitherto been deriving benefit. Poland agrees to give Uk- 
rainia military support for a ten-year period; she further agrees 
to withdraw her troops as soon as the Ukrainian state is safely 
established, and an invasion from the east provided against. Uk- 
rainia definitely renounces in favor of Poland any claim to eastern 
Galicia, and marks out Ukrainian territory as lying between the 
Dneiper and the Dneister Rivers, and extending to the Black Sea, 
with Odessa as its seaport. 

The Polish-Ukrainian arrangement is looked on with mixed 
feelings by the Allies—favorably by the French, who are actively 
aiding the Poles, and have much to gain by the constitution of a 
strong Poland, dubiously by England and America. The latter 
consider that if the territorial arrangement of the compact were 
carried out, it would mean the severance from Russia of a vast 
territory, beginning at Odessa on the Black Sea, and with the 
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combinations previously arranged by Poland, covering Latvia, 
Lithuania, and White Russia, extending all the way to the Baltic. 
All of this territory, with a population of something like 40,000,000 
inhabitants, would be permanently lost to Russia, and would form 
a belt of semi-autonomous or autonomous states, under the more 
or less extended protectorate of Poland, and bound to the latter by 
political, military, and economic agreements. This creation of a 
“Greater Poland” would deprive Russia of economic resources 
which for more than a century have been necessary to her eco- 
nomic life. Moreover, there is a bitter hostility against the Poles, 
both in Lithuania and also in Ukrainia, where already the Polish 
policy is being carried forward in the face of a strong anti-Polish 
feeling, centuries old, entertained by the Russian Orthodox pop- 
ulation of the Ukraine and Galicia, both forming branches of the 
Russian ethnological family, and differing less in language than 
the North and South of France. England and, less outspokenly, 
America are opposed to anything like imperialistic aims on the 
part of Poland as constituting a new European storm centre. 

Meanwhile the Polish offensive still continues, and the Bol- 
sheviki are falling back along the whole front. According to lat- 
est dispatches, Polish and Ukrainian forces have struck a power- 
ful blow at the Russian Bolshevik front far north of Kiev, and 
have driven the enemy back along the Beresina River. Betchitsa, 
an important Dneiper River crossing, has been captured, and seri- 
ous losses have been inflicted on the Soviet army. Fighting is 
now going on over a front of approximately four hundred and 
twenty miles. An interesting feature of the Polish situation is 
the fact that less than two years ago, at the time the armistice was 
signed, Poland from a military point of view was non-existent, 
whereas today it is estimated she has a fighting force of more than 
700,000 men, and is maintaining a front greater than the Franco- 
German front during the War. 

Of course, the Polish offensive has put an end to all peace 
negotiations between Poland and the Soviet Government. Late 
in April and early in May negotiations for the resumption of trade 
between Russia on the one hand and various outside countries, 
such as England, Italy, Finland, Sweden, and Latvia, on the 
other, were in progress, but the Polish successes have had the ef- 
fect of slowing these up. 

The belief is expressed in British official circles that a well- 
defined plan is afoot to renew an encircling military offensive 
against the Bolsheviki. Coincident with the Polish Ukrainian 
victories over the Soviet armies in southwestern Russia, three 
additional divisions of Japanese troops have been thrown into 
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Siberia, official advices say. The British Foreign Office also has 
been advised that Finland is purchasing large quantities of mili- 
tary supplies, and apparently is planning a new attack toward 
Petrograd. 

In view of these facts, and the announced decision of the 
Moscow Government to exclude from Russia any member of a 
League of Nations Investigating Committee, who represents a na- 
tion supporting the Poles and Ukrainians, any action on Lloyd 
George’s plan for the resumption of trade with Russia will be 
postponed, it is thought, until the situation clears. Meanwhile, 
Russia’s trade delegation at Copenhagen, which has been settling 
the main lines of the programme for trade resumption between 
Russia and the outside world, has decided to return to Russia. 
This is due to the reported refusal of Great Britain to admit Maxim 
Litvinoff to England, and because no answer was received to its 
appeal to the San Remo Conference that the trade negotiations 
be transferred to some other country. 

Though the month’s record for the Bolsheviki on the western 
and southwestern fronts has been disastrous, they have been more 
successful in the east. On April 28th, the Bolshevik forces occu- 
pied Baku, an important port on the western coast of the Caspian 
Sea, and the outlet of the largest petroleum fields in the east. 
The republics of Georgia and Azerbaijan have submitted to the 
Soviet armies, and Bolshevism is reported to be spreading rapidly 
throughout Transcaucasia and into Armenia. The fall of Tiflis is 
momentarily expected, and, according to latest dispatches, the 
Bolsheviki are marching from Baku on Batum, which stands at 
the extremity of the railroad and pipe line which distributes oil 
from the Caucausus fields. Jf the Bolsheviki take Batum, it 
would mean the loss to Great Britain of the indispensable key to 
her exploitation of the Caucausus. 

Severe fighting occurred late in April at Chita, Transbaikalia, 
between the forces of General Voitzekoffsky, the sole remnant of 
Admiral Kolchak’s army in Transbaikalia, and the opposing Bol- 
shevik faction. The Japanese are said to be supporting General 
Voitzekoffsky. The Japanese representative at Vladivostok de- 
clares that the action of the Japanese troops has been sanctioned 
by the Allies. Japanese reénforcements are constantly arriving 
at Vladivostok. 

The remnants of the Russian volunteer army in the Stochy 
region of the Black Sea coast to the number of 60,000 men are re- 
cently reported to have surrendered to the Bolsheviki. All, with 
the exception of the leaders of the rising, were granted life and «. 
liberty. 
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General Wrangel, who is attempting to hold together the 
shattered forces of General Denikin in the Crimea until they are 
assured of protection, recently reported to British official quarters 
that he had been able to reorganize the men sufficiently to with- 
stand the isolated Bolshevik attacks. Other reports indicate that 
the Bolsheviki are preparing for a general attack, hoping further 
to crush Denikin’s followers before Great Britain’s demand for 
their protection is recognized by the Russian Soviet Government. 
Notwithstanding reports from Moscow that the Bolsheviki will 
accede to Great Britain’s demand, the British Government is still 
unsatisfied with the replies received from the Soviet Government, 
and is awaiting an answer to its last note. 

An aftermath of the sessions of the Russian-Japanese Com- 
mission for the liquidation of the events of April 4th and 5th, 
when the Japanese took possession of Vladivostok, has been the 
announcement by the Provisional Government that elections will 
shortly be held for a Far Eastern Provincial Parliament. The 
Government is organizing an international Board of Trade, con- 
sisting of Russian, Chinese, American, and Japanese business men. 
The Japanese have installed a complete telephone system, both 
military and industrial. 


The results of the ten-day conference of the 

Italy. Supreme Council of Allied Premiers at San 

Remo, beginning on April 16th, were such 

that each Government participating in them considered its aspira- 

tions to be measurably satisfied. The Premiers and Foreign Min- 

isters met in mutual distrust, but they parted with great personal 

cordiality, and with much more confidence in the future. The 

decisions arrived at involved mutual concessions, and may be 

summarized under three main heads: Germany, Turkey, and — 
Russia. 

The German decision made clear that the Allies were in com- 
plete harmony on the fulfillment of the Versailles Treaty, and that 
they would require its fulfillment, by joint military action, if nec- 
essary. The first evidence of German good faith required by the 
Allies is disarmament. The indemnity to be paid by Germany will 
be fixed as soon as possible at a lump sum to be paid in annual in- 
stallments extending over thirty years, or in such other manner 
as may later be decided on. An annual payment of three billion 
-marks pre-war exchange, for thirty years, it is understood, has 
been tentatively suggested, but no definite sum will be named till 
the Allies hold their meeting with the German representatives. 
This meeting between the Allied and Germap representatives is 
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scheduled to take place at Spa, Belgium, on May 25th. The Ger- 
man request to be allowed an army of 200,000 is refused, in view 
of the German failure to observe certain terms of the Peace Treaty. 
France on her part makes an emphatic disavowal of imperialistic 
or militaristic aims, and declares she has no intention of annexing 
the left bank of the Rhine. 

In dealing with the dismembered portions of the old Turkish 
Empire, the Council decided to make Great Britain the mandatory 
for Mesopotamia and Palestine, and France the mandatory for 
Syria. A formal offer has been made to the United States to ac- 
cept the mandate for Armenia, and, in the event of refusal, Presi- 
dent Wilson is asked to act as arbitrator in the question of the 
boundaries of Armenia. Armenian independence is recognized 
by the constitution of a free Republic. The Turkish Treaty was 
completed and was later handed to the Turkish plenipotentiaries 
in Paris on May 10th. By its terms the Turkish army is to be re- 
duced to 25,000 men. The Turks will not be permitted to main- 
tain troops on the European side except one company in Con- 
stantinople for a guard of honor to the Sultan, who is allowed to 
retain his seat of government there. The city will be in the hands 
of police with an Allied Commission supervising. Italy, France, 
and Great Britain in turn will nominate the Chairman of the inter- 
allied forces in Constantinople. 

At the urgent request of the Italian Premier, it was decided to 
open up trade relations with Russia, and to give every facility for 
sending peaceable material to Russia, and for obtaining the sur- 
plus of Russian foodstuffs and raw materials for the rest of the 
world. It was made clear, however, that the Allies as a whole 
refused to accept on the Bolshevik trade delegation the presence 
of M. Litvinoff, because of the abuse of his privileges while in Eng- 
land by engaging in active political propaganda. The apparent 
refusal of the Soviet Government to remove M. Litvinoff from the 
Commission, and especially the new hopes engendered by the 
Polish victories since the San Remo Conference, have served to 
render this decision of the Allies largely inoperative. 

The Adriatic question was brought before the Supreme Coun- 
cil, but it was decided on the request both of the Italian Premier 
and of M. Trumbitch, the Jugo-Slav Foreign Minister, to leave the 
settlement of the dispute to negotiation between the two interested 
countries. Conversations between Premier Nitti and M. Trum- 
bitch have been going on at intervals throughout the month, and 
on several occasions a full agreement, involving plans for a buffer 
state about Fiume, were reported to have been arrived at. All re- 
ports of agreement, however, have been subsequently denied, and 
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the whole matter at present is apparently as far from settlement 
as ever. Meanwhile d’Annunzio continues at Fiume, which is 
under strict blockade by the Italian authorities to prevent supplies 
from reaching the insurgents. The communications of the town 
have been completely cut off, regular Italian troops tearing up 
sections of the railway and bringing up numbers of machine guns 
to guard the frontiers. Passage in and out of the city is abso- 
lutely forbidden, not even milk going in, and connection with the 
outside world by the sea route has been completely severed. 

The fifth meeting of the Executive Council of the League of 
Nations opened in Rome towards the middle of May. Profound 
political changes have taken place since the first session of the 
Council, which opened in an atmosphere of extreme optimism, 
but now even its warmest advocates admit that the League is in a 
bad way. This is due to two principal causes: the failure of 
America to join the League, and the indefinite continuance of the 
Supreme Council of Allied Premiers and Foreign Ministers which 
threatens to become a permanent body, and to absorb many duties 
assigned to the League. At present the League has neither moral 
nor material strength. At the Rome conference several questions 
of importance are to be considered, among them being the date of 
the first meeting of the Assembly, which, under Article III. of the 
Covenant, consists of representatives of all the members of the 
League. It is planned to call the first gathering late this year, 
probably at Geneva. The Labor Department of the League has 
begun to move to Geneva, and by the end of the month it is ex- 
pected it will be permanently installed there. Another assembly, 
under the auspices of the League, is the economic conference at 
Brussels, which is scheduled to meet towards the-end of May. In 
June the Committee to draft a constitution for the permanent 
court of arbitration will meet at The Hague, with Elihu Root as 
the American representative. 

With regard to purely Italian affairs, towards ihe middle of 
May the Ministry, of which Premier Nitti was the head, was forced 
to resign in consequence of an adverse note in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Popular, or Catholic, Party, numbering one hun- 
dred votes, which had hitherto supported the Ministry, joined the 
opposition. Premier Nitti has been the object of innumerable 
bitter attacks in the past year, and on the eve of the reopening 
of the Chamber of Deputies early in May, there were animated 
discussions among all groups as to the attitude to be taken toward 
the Ministry. The Catholics resented the policy of the Govern- 
ment towards the radicals during recent disturbances in Northern 
Italy as being excessively mild. The Cabinet crisis is considered 
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one most difficult to solve, because the Chamber is divided chiefly 
into two groups, the Socialists and Catholics, neither of which is 
strong enough to constitute a majority, while an agreement be- 
tween them is impossible on a common programme. General 
elections are prophesied for the near future, as no Cabinet can 
remain long in power with the Chamber constituted as at present. 

The internal condition of Italy has grown steadily worse dur- 
ing the month because of the great number of strikes, of which 
the most serious in its effects has been the so-called peasants’ 
strike. This strike, which was called over a month ago among 
the agricultural workers in the Province of Novara in sympathy 
with the industrial strike, has been accompanied by bloodshed, 
and also by destruction of crops on a considerable scale. 

The industrial strike is reported to include all Piedmont, 
where it is estimated that the number of persons in voluntary idle- 
ness exceeds 500,000, and to be spreading to Lombardy and 
Liguria. The Turin conflict, which is being waged over the ques- 
tion of workmen’s Soviets, shows no signs of settlement. A grave 
feature of the troubles is that State servants, the post and tele- 
graph workers, are really idle almost all over the country despite 
the fact that at Turin, for instance, they are supposed to have 
agreed to return to work. In fact, this form of semi-strike— 
what the French call gréve perlée—in which the workers do not 
actually quit work, but simply do not do any, has grown terribly 
prevalent in Italy, especially in cases of Government employees, 
or elsewhere, when military force is likely to be exercised suc- 
cessfully. Its deliberate passive inertia is harder to beat than ten 
ordinary straightforward strikes. 


Since the first of May France has been dis- 

France. turbed by a series of strikes, whose object 

was the furtherance of the radical purpose 

to dictate to the Government the nationalization of the railroads, 
mines and other industries. The Government has responded by 
announcing its determination to dissolve the General Federation 
of Labor, and many of the strike leaders have been arrested. 
This drastic step is in accordance with French law, which strictly 
defines the power of syndicalists on striking, providing only for 
strikes on professional or economic grounds. The present strike 
has been called on political grounds in the endeavor to exert 
pressure on the Government to acknowledge labor’s power on the 
nationalization issue. The Labor Federation has been trying to 
intimidate the Government by successive waves of strikes since 
the railway men walked out the first of the month. The Labor 
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Federation has successively called out ten other unions to support 
the railway men. The first wave of the workers’ attack was that 
of the miners, dockers and seamen. Then followed the metal- 
lurgists, general transport workers, subway employees, and elec- 
tricians. Finally the strike was extended to the electric-light, 
gas and furniture-trade workers, thus producing on paper every- 
thing short of a general strike, which is the Federation’s last card. 
Public opinion and the great majority of the workers are un- 
doubtedly against a strike. There is, nevertheless, some trepida- 
tion concerning the result of the Government’s drastic action. 
During the month much space has been given in the French 
press to discussions of the San Remo Conference. The general 
results of the Conference are hailed as a French victory, both with 
regard to the fulfillment of the Treaty, in the matter of definite 
procedure as to German disarmament and demobilization, and 
also as providing a joint indivisable programme for the Allies in 
future. To obtain these advantages, the French were obliged to 
make certain concessions, chiefly in the matter of consenting to a 
direct conference with the Germans at Spa, the fixing of a lump 
sum as the German indemnity, and waiving their objections to cer- 
tain portions of the Turkish Treaty. The outstanding feature of 
the San Remo meeting in French eyes is the definite decision by 
the three Allies against any revision of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The Peace Treaty for Turkey was presented to the Turkish 
delegation at the French Foreign Office on May 11th. The Turks 
have thirty days in which to reply. The Treaty is rather remark- 
able for the great attention paid to the League of Nations, many 
duties being assigned to that organization in enforcing the terms. 
It is provided that England, France and Italy shall assume perma- 
nent and complete control of Turkish finances. A strong faction 
of French opinion favors rewriting portions of the Treaty, which 
it claims sacrifice French interests for the benefit of England. 
The French ban upon the importation of all articles of luxury 
became effective April 28th, and just before it adjourned, the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a law forbidding all exportations of 
works of art of a date prior to 1830, and all paintings and sculp- 
tures of artists dead for more than twenty years. Both laws have 
been the subject of much criticism in the French press, particu- 
larly the first. It is thought that it will scarcely serve to restore 
the unfavorable trade balance and may suggest reprisal measures 
on the part of other countries. 
The sixth meeting of the International Parliamentary Confer- 
ence on Commerce opened in Paris on May 4th, and continued for 
three days. The delegates, who are members of the parliaments 
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of the various countries, represented Belgium, Brazil, China, Fin- 
land, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia. The findings of the 
Conference, which has only recommendatory powers, will be sent 
to the Brussels international financial meeting. 

The Conference adopted a series of resolutions, the first of 
which requested that international legislation be enacted to control 
responsibility in sea transportation. The second asked the for- 
mation of an international commission charged with studying the 
question of exchange, and arriving at an agreement concerning the 
debts of the Allies and former enemy countries. 

- The third requested the various nations immediately take 
steps to curtail expenses, improve their financial position, and re- 
duce the circulation of paper currency for the purpose of stabil- 
izing exchange. The fourth declared the reparations clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty should not be changed, and asked that the 
Reparations Commission of the Peace Conference proceed to allo- 
cate gold bonds to the countries which suffered through the War, 
and that the nations signatory to the Treaty facilitate advance on 
the bonds. 

Apart from payment of the German indemnity the only inter- 
national anxiety seriously troubling France at present is the ques- 
tion of German disarmament. From a report recently made by 
American observers to the United States Government, this anxiety 
is well grounded. The most noteworthy instance of non-compli- 
ance with the disarmament clauses of the Treaty, according to this 
report, is the failure of Germany to reduce her military effectives. 
Although pledged to reduce her regular army to 200,000 by April 
10, 1920, and to 100,000 by July 10th, the regular army remains 
approximately 250,000. 

The state constabulary of 75,000 to 150,000, and approxi- 
mately 600,000 home guards, are regarded as a violation of the 
Treaty provision forbidding any reserve or secret armed forces. 
Although in compliance with the Treaty the German General Staff 
ostensibly has been abolished, the report says that the nucleus of 
a general staff continues to be maintained. Of the guns and 
ammunition Germany agreed to destroy by March 10, 1920, it is 
estimated that up to January 5, 1920, about one-quarter of the 
amount had been disposed of. Prohibition of the exportation of 
munitions into other countries is also said to have been violated. 
Secrets in the manufacture of gas and other munitions, which the 
Germans agreed to disclose to the Allies before April 10th, have 
not yet been divulged. Military clauses reported as completely 
complied with, include adoption of new tables of organization, 
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non-manufacture of munitions, non-importation of munitions, 
abolition of universal military service, and the destruction of 
Rhine fortifications. 


Allied military authorities were notified on 
Germany. May 10th by the German Governmeat that 
the number of troops in the Ruhr region 
had been cut down to the number of units authorized under the 
agreement reached in Paris last August. The Germans intimated 
that they expected, in consequence, the withdrawal of French 
troops from Frankfort. An Allied Commission has been ap- 
pointed to visit the Ruhr Valley and investigate conditions. It is 
expected that the German decision not to intervene in the terri- 
tory south of the Ruhr will have to be revoked, because of urgent 
appeals from this section, where apprehension is felt over the 
possibility of another radical outbreak. The understanding is 
that some Reichwehr troops combined with a force of security 
police will enter the zone. The French have announced the with- 
drawal of the 67th Division to Weisbaden. This division included 
the Moroccan and Algerian troops, whose presence in Frankfort 
was greatly resented by the people. 

German economic experts, financiers, merchants, and cap- 
tains of industry are exceedingly pessimistic regarding the results 
of the Spa Conference, May 25th, mainly because of what they 
consider the extreme severity of the French attitude. It is an- 
nounced that the German Government will request a postpone- 
ment of the conference to June 10th because of the difficulty in 
getting together data for the conference and also because of the 
approaching German elections. It is understood that the Ger- 
mans will make a concrete proposal for annual payments, and the 
sum frequently mentioned as an average of the first ten years is 
one billion marks, to be paid in gold. Meanwhile a meeting of 
French and German experts will take place in Paris on May 17th 
to discuss Franco-German commercial relations, and to make ar- 
rangements for the restoration of northern France. 

The preliminary proceedings for the trial by the Supreme 
Court at Leipsic of German criminals have begun, though the date 
of the main trial has not yet been fixed. Forty-six Germans, rang- 
ing from an army corps commander to a simple private, figure on 
the Allies’ first specified list of war culprits to be arraigned. The 
preliminaries also have been begun in the case against Wolfgang 
Kapp and Major General Baron von Luettwitz and their associates 
in the recent uprising who are charged with high treason. The 
mass of evidence in the case is still increasing. Kapp has fled to 
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Stockholm, and has placed himself under the protection of the 
Swedish Government, which refuses to allow his extradition. 

Germany at present is in the midst of the campaign for the 
election of the new Reichstag, which is set for June 6th. The 
danger of new revolts and of the subversion of the Republic either 
by the reactionaries or the Bolsheviki, is dominating the campaign 
and overshadowing all other questions. Returns from the elec- 
tions to the local assemblies in the Bavarian Palatinate, at the end 
of April, show a remarkable drift from the Coalition Parties to the 
opposition. Compared with the National Assembly election in 
1919, the Catholics showed a loss in votes of twenty-five per cent, 
the Democrats of forty-three per cent, and the Majority (or mod- 
erate) Socialists nearly forty-four per cent, while the Independent 
Socialists gained three hundred and ninety-four per cent, and the 
Agrarian League and People’s Party eleven per cent. 

Forty billion marks is involved in the Government’s purchase 
of the Federated States Railways, which has been approved by the 
National Assembly. The annual interest is estimated at four- 
teen million marks. The Government is not over sanguine with 
respect to early returns from the investment, in view of the 
dilapidated condition of the railways, the delayed output from 
repair shops, and continued demands by the men for wage in- 
creases. More than a million employees of the railways will be 
on the Government payroll, and the whole transaction is described 
as one of the most gigantic ever effected by any parliament. 

A Swiss Commission of experts, just returned from an in- 
vestigation of conditions in Germany, declares that Germany is 
on the eve of the collapse of both the food supply and industry. 
At most they reckon that she has cereals enough to suppy bread 
only until the end of May, after which she must depend on foreign 
supplies. The scarcity extends to all articles of food, and the 
country is confronted with famine. To obviate this danger the 
German Government recently contracted for a large importation 
of food from Holland, Scandinavia and England. The contract is 
part of a huge re-victualling scheme which embraces cereals, 
cheese, rice, potatoes, condensed milk, live cattle and pigs, total- 
ing 6,500,000,000 marks. Moreover, the shipment of 10,000 tons 
of frozen meat from the United States has been contracted for at 
2,750,000,000 marks. The products imported will not be per- 
mitted to enter the free markets, but will be distributed by the 
public authorities on the basis of the present rationing system, 
preference being given the urban localities. 


May 17, 1920. 





With Our Readers. 


HE Gregorian Congress, which meets in New York on the 

first, second and third of June, under the auspices of His 
Grace, Archbishop Hayes, will, no doubt, prove a significant 
event, because it will afford a striking illustration of what can be 
accomplished towards the realization of at least one type—what 
may be called the fundamental type—of sacred music. 

In 1903 Pope Pius X. gave to the world in his letter on this 
subject, the instructions which were meant for the general better- 
ment of the singing in our places of worship and for the elimina- 
tion of abuses that had been allowed to intrude. Since that day 
various efforts have been made, with more or less success, to meet 
the requirements of the “Motu Proprio; and these efforts have 
been no less prominent and effective in our own country than 
in others. Much, however, still remains to be done. 

During the Congress, the Masses and the offices of Vespers 
and Compline to be sung in St. Patrick’s Cathedral by immense 
congregations of the laity, adults and children, and by trained 
choirs for the more difficult parts, notably the Proper of the 
Mass, there will be given important illustrations not only of Gre- 
gorian Chant, but also of the practicability of congregational sing- 
ing. A great service will be rendered to all interested in Church 
Music by such exemplification of one of the kinds of music 
classified by His Holiness Pope Pius X. as appropriate to the 
liturgical services of the Church. 

& * * * 
OT the least good result that may be expected from the as- 

sembly and work of such a Congress is that it will arouse 
a new interest in the general subject of music proper to religious 
worship, and stimulate clergy and laity towards greater efforts 
in seeking to reach the aims set and the ideals advanced by the 
Holy Father. May we not hope, likewise, that it will result in a 
closer and deeper study of the “Motu Proprio” itself in every 
detail, so that all who are zealous for the House of God will be 
led to exclude whatever is unbecoming in the music of Divine 
service, and adhere, as the document requires, to the use of either 
Gregorian Chant, which the Church “prescribes exclusively for 
some parts of the Liturgy,” or to the classic polyphony, which 
“has been found worthy of a place side by side with the Gregorian 
Chant in the more solemn functions of the Church... ,” or to 
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that modern music of the proper kind, which “is also admitted in 
the Church, since it, too, furnishes compositions of such excel- 
lence, sobriety, and gravity, that they are in no way unworthy of 
the liturgical functions.” 


<i 
ae 





5 ome question of public health, and the efforts centred upon it as 
a field of social action demand both the attention and the 
activity of the Catholic body. The importance of the subject was 
impressing itself more and more upon the mind of every com- 
munity before we entered the World War. Our entry therein 
brought every one of us quickly and violently face to face with 
the far-reaching vital importance of the problem. Upon it de- 
pended our ability to raise an army that could fight and conquer. 
Upon it depended also our power to have an army at home that 
would serve not only to support the men overseas, but that would 
sustain the very life of the nation itself. 

Public health has become a national question of primary im- 
portance. It has brought home to thinking men and women, as 
perhaps nothing else would, the necessity of what may be called 
the community spirit. This is but a rehearsal of the Christian 
truth that we do not live alone: that we are our brother’s keeper: 
that every one is our neighbor: that we are all children of one 
‘human father: that we are saved by the second Head of the 
human race, Jesus Christ our Lord, and that our life here should 
be that of members of the Kingdom of Christ and members one 
of another. Therefore, do we daily pray to God our Father: 
“Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done on earth as it is in 


heaven.” 
* x * * 


HE painful experience of sacrifice and of sorrow which our 

country was forced to endure because of the War has re- 
énlightened many with an old and a very Christian truth: namely, 
that the best must die that the less fit and weaker may live. The 
army examination rejected the physically deficient: these latter 
remained at home: their stronger brothers went to the front. 
And of those who went into army service, such as violated the 
moral law and sought their own pleasure and indulgence had to 
remain in hospital for treatment. Their brothers who denied 
themselves sinful pleasure were fit and worthy to go to the fight- 
ing line. The best gave themselves that the less worthy might 
live. 

This also is but a reflection of the great central and central- 
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izing truth of Catholic Faith, that Christ, the Worthiest and the 
Highest, gave Himself that we sinful and unworthy might have 
life in Him. 
* * * * 

I" is wonderful how all life and all of what we are pleased to call 

social action, is in its goodness but a reflex of the wisdom and 
love of God. We are His instruments even in the slightest good 
that we think or do, though very dim, at times, the higher vision 
may be. A deeper study of these things would show us how true 
it is that both the well-being and the progress of humankind are 
built upon the truths of Christ: how every true onward step or 
movement is but the unfolding in some measure of His revelation 
and His teaching. Moreover, the realization of this truth is our 
hope and our sole hope. “Vain,” says St. Paul, “is our hope if 
Christ be not risen from the dead.” And if the transcendant truth 
of Christ is not also imminent, we have no hope. 


* * * *x 


HESE very things that are of God are often used by human 

hands as the means and messengers of evil and of immoral- 
ity. “They changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the 
likeness of the image of a corruptible man: they changed the 
truth of God into a lie: and worshipped and served the creature 
rather than the Creator.” 

The truth of God is that marriage is a sacrament: the very 
instinct of humanity is to reverence it as a permanent union of 
husband and wife and children. Yet even so-called ministers of 
the Christian gospel are perverting the truth of God into a lie, and 
declaring that divorce makes for decency and morality. 

The movement in England to secure easier divorce laws is 
championed by leading secular journals in this country. The 
marriage law in Denmark prohibits the mentally defective and 
those afflicted with syphilis from marrying: it demands a health 
certificate of the contracting parties. It abolishes the publication 
of banns in the churches. But beyond these, it provides for 
legal separation on the mere request of both husband and wife or 
on the request of either “whenever the mutual good relations of 
the two may be said to have been destroyed.” And after one 
year of separation a divorce may be granted if both parties request 
it; after two years the request of only one party is required. 
Divorce is also granted by the law to persons who have lived 
apart because of mutual disagreement for three years. If one 
party is sentenced to two years in jail, the other party shall 
ipso facto have a right to a divorce. 
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On reading this one wonders why marriage is observed at 
all: and whether or not marriage is in the minds of the supporters 
of such a bill an “institution” in any sense of that word. In fact, 
such legislation brings us face to face with the question whether 
or not those who enter into such temporary relationship, know- 
ing its provisions, are married at all: in other words whether it is 
not merely a legalized promiscuity. 


* * * * 


F course, this more than pagan laxity presages, in so far as it 
O is effective, the degeneration of the human race. It is a de- 
cisive indictment against both the religious and moral, the entire 
spiritual well-being of generations to come. Its protagonists will 
assert that it protects the public health: it is in fact the worst 
enemy of public health. It will sow broadcast the seeds of 
physical as well as moral degeneration. It breathes the con- 
demnation of the apostle “without thought of God in the world.” 
The holiest sentiments and the highest aspirations of humankind 
are to become the toy of irresponsible and irreligious legislators. 
They may give one definition to marriage and divorce one year, 
and another the following year. They may reduce, as they have 
reduced, the sacred relation of husband and wife to a mere 
temporary living together. They have no thought that God owns 
us; that He is our Creator and that we must order our lives 
under His Law. Of course, their attitude is a reflex of the attitude 
of many of the people—for legislators are ever subservient: and 
an index further of how modern legislation, guided by no prin- 
ciple save expediency, is in many cases suicidal in its operation. 
Legislators fail when their laws disrupt, rather than cement, 
human society. 


* 2k * * 


i laws of our United States concerning marriage and divorce 
are surely lax enough. And yet we will soon witness at- 
tempts to increase their laxity. The public of the United States is 
not yet ready for such a direct move. It will, therefore, be made 
to assume the guise of public health. . 

And here discrimination, careful examination are necessary. 
State and Federal measures for the protection and safeguarding 
of public health are absolutely necessary. Every one of us should 
support most earnestly such legislative measures and protect the 
community from the danger of contagious diseases of any and 
every kind; such measures as provide for proper instruction on 
matters of personal health; on the obligation of caring for our 
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health and, in that measure, of caring for the community’s health; 
on the care of infants and nursing mothers, particularly among 
the poor and in congested districts; on the training of young 
women in the elements at least of nursing, so if an epidemic come, 
we would be somewhat prepared to meet it. 


* * * * 


A™ such measures as speak not only of relief, but also of pre- 
vention should, and will, we believe, receive the full support 
of Catholics and of the Catholic body. Because of the injurious, 
immoral legislation that will be introduced under the cloak of 
public health, they will not be deceived into grouping all public 
health measures under the one infamous category. And as they 
will be vigilant and intelligent in discriminating, so will they be 
vigilant, intelligent and emphatic in condemning those proposed 
measures which, under the pretence of safeguarding the public 
health, are really effective measures to sow broadcast the seeds 
of immorality and undermine the character of marriage as a 
sacred and holy institution. 


* * * * 


OTICE has been given in the public press of the country to a 
movement that would change the present Federal Code and 
permit the transmission through the mails of what, up to the 
present time, has been termed “indecent” reading matter. The 
supporters of this movement are the defenders of birth control; 
they wish to spread broadcast all information concerning contra- 
ceptive methods and compounds. They have many respectable 
names on their letterheads; their apologetic language braces itself 
with a strained ethical enthusiasm; but their real purpose is to lift 
from marriage its responsibility and therefore its dignity, and its 
very reason for being, and to make “safe” for married and un- 
married the ways of sexual indulgence. 

Up to the present time, fear has prevented the actual intro- 
duction of this bill into the halls of Congress. In spite of the fear, 
someone will probably be found to father it. What will be the 
action of the American public, particularly of the American Cath- 
olic public? 

This and similar attempts will all be carried on in the name 
of the public health. It will be noticed that they betray them- 
selves by lack of principle; they lift law and welcome lawlessness. 

Our country is beginning to realize that if it is to continue it 
must have something of a soul to keep. The more it forsakes, or 
allows its legislators to forsake, principle, the less life will it pos- 
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sess; the more will its soul shrink to littleness. The evil of the 
“red” poison is that it has no principle; and every movement that 
imitates it adds to its strength. 

The Public Ledger of Philadelphia said some time ago: 
“We have discredited ‘principle.’ We have marked down as a 
‘failure’ the various agencies by which ‘principle’ was instilled 
into the minds of the Americans who really made America. The 
schoolhouse has become of very much less importance than the 
garage. The Church is no longer the centre of the life of the 
community. A man stands far better who belongs to a fashion- 
able club. The purely intellectual and spiritual activities have be- 
come the eccentric peculiarities of the few. The mass are ‘mak- 
ing money.’ 

“Yet there never was an age when America so greatly needed 
the old teaching, the old inspired preaching, the universal incul- 
cation of the old ‘principles.’ We are a ship finding itself sud- 
denly launched upon seas so stormy that our ‘log’ hardly carries 
a parallel, and yet we have flung overboard the old charts, the old 
compass and have driven the old pilots away from the wheel.” 

It will be well to remember these things in a day when every 
man is called upon to interest himself in public legislation, and to 
play his part as a defender or an enemy of Christian civilization. 


<i 
a ode 





ea report that England is sending more soldiers into Ireland 
is but a further argument in favor of Ireland’s fight for 
freedom. Such a step will be as ineffective and almost as ridic- 
ulous as some of the English propaganda which is being published 
in this country. We will take as the latest example a four-page 
folder, published by The British-American Association. It is 
entitled The Cause of Irish Enmity, and is written by Saxby 
Vouler Penfold. The pamphlet is worth noticing, not in itself, 
but as an evidence of the dire needs to which English propagand- 
ists are driven and how they are willing to pervert history. 

Our American Revolutionary War was a war for our inde- 
pendence against England. England sent her armies and her 
fleets here, burnt our cities and killed our men. But this pamph- 
leteer tells us that the American Revolution was “simply part of 
a struggle which the English had for centuries carried on.” 

History tells us that the French came to our aid in our fight 
for independence: but this writer tells us that the French were 
the enemies of America. 

And, according to him, it was through the influence of Car- 
dinal Richelieu that George III. was led to tax the American 
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colonists. In fact, he assures his readers that the “unrighteous 
taxation, unnatural war, and subsequent bitterness between Great 
Britain and the United States were the result of a subtle Franco- 
Spanish-Roman Catholic intrigue . . . and this has continued to 
the present day.” 

In line with this “the Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
secretly conspired with the Germans to bring about the defeat of 
the United States and the Allies.” And “Ireland in its relations 
with England is politically as independent as Minnesota in its 
relations to the United States.” 

The “few fine Irish Roman Catholics, who volunteered for 
service in the British Army, did so in defiance of their Roman 
Catholic priests.” 

Ulster, according to this authority, owns Ireland and Ulster 
will be victorious and Ulster will be supported by “an enormous 
section of our British community.” 

After all this vicious mendacity he asks that “Britannia and 
Columbia join hands across the Atlantic, and their outstretched 
arms will form a sacred arch of peace!” 
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